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WHAT  THE  LIBRARY  CAN  DO  FOR  OUR  FOREIGN-BORN.* 
By  John  Foster  Carr. 

Fresh  among  my  boyhood's  memories — I  am  talking  of  the  early 
eighties — there  stand  pictures  of  two  librarians,  one  a  grave  but  genial 
scholar  of  remarkable  erudition,  the  head  of  a  great  library,  the  other 
a  young  lady  whose  duties  in  a  town  library  made  no  serious  inroads 
upon  her  favorite  work  of  knitting.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  far 
these  two  were,  for  their  primitive  time,  prevailing  types  of  librarians, 
but  types,  I  believe,  they  were.  To  compass  "  all  learning "  was  long 
the  ideal  of  the  library  that  the  school  librarian  followed.  Now  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  your  new  scientific  organization,  ' '  all  life ' '  has  be- 
come the  library's  province,  and  every  library  is  doing  new  planning 
and  new  work  for  its  conquest,  developing  greater  educative  force, 
greater  attractive  social  power.  And  to  the  librarian's  despair,  with 
the  coming  of  this  new  purpose,  our  life  grows  more  and  more  com- 
plex, as  it  rapidly  develops  a  new  civilization. 

The  new  duties,  for  instance,  that  immigration  is  putting  upon  the 
libraries  vastly  complicate  the  question  of  the  library's  development. 
It  is  a  national  problem  yet  unattempted  in  this  country.  How  shall 
I  state  its  size  and  significance  to  you? 

Define  first  the  problem  from  the  point  of  numbers.  It  will  be  the 
marvel  of  the  future,  that  we  have  sometimes  received  a  million  im- 
migrants a  year  and  yet  that  for  so  many  years  we  have  done  nothing 
for  their  systematic  Americanization  and  education.  The  Director 
of  the  Census  made  the  announcement  last  October  that  there  were 
among  us  3,612,700  foreign-born  males  of  voting  age  who  were  not 
naturalized,  a  fact  that  carries  a  consequence  of  probably  7,000,000 
men,  women  and  children  more  or  less  out  of  touch  with  American 
ideals  and  American  ideas.  In  your  own  Massachusetts,  where  your 
1,059,245  foreign-born  amount  to  very  nearly  one-third  of  your  total 
population,  264,475,  or  58  per  cent.,  of  your  foreign-born  white  males 
of  voting  age  are  not  naturalized.  Of  this  million  again,  141,541  are 
illiterates,  ten  years  of  age  and  over.  These  large  figures  state  im- 
pressively^ your  local  problem. 

The  school,  the  great  assimilator  of  our  foreign  children,  has,  it 
must  frankly  be  admitted,  accomplished  little  for  the  adult  foreign- 
born.  It  has  found  it  difficult  to  refashion  its  educational  method  to 
the  immediate  necessity  of  the  case.  Neither  books  nor  system  nor 
seats  have  been  well  adapted  to  instruction  of  the  immigrant.  Alto- 
gether the  handicap  has  been  too  serious  a  one  to  be  surmounted  by 
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any  but  the  most  intelligent,  persistent,  and  ambitious  of  our  foreign- 
born. 

The  library  has  a  far  greater  opportunity  in  this  work  than  the 
school.  For  the  Americanization  of  the  adult  foreign-born,  in  its 
own  way,  it  can  render  the  same  service  that  the  school  does  for  the 
foreign-born  child.  Its  aid  is  more  inviting  and  less  formal.  It 
makes  less  strenuous  demands  upon  the  attention  of  a  man  who  is 
often  exceedingly  tired  after  a  long  day's  work.  It  welcomes  the  man 
who  thinks  himself  too  old  for  school.  And  it  is  open  throughout 
the  year,  where  the  night  school  at  the  most  is  open  only  seven  months 
of  the  year.  It  can  furnish  papers  and  books  in  his  own  language  and 
thus  provide  a  homely  air.  It  gives  him  a  sense  of  joint  ownership 
with  us  in  the  best  things  of  our  country,  and  that  without  a  sug- 
gestion of  patronizing  interest.  Best  of  all,  I  think  it  can  put  the 
immigrant  in  effective  touch  with  American  democracy,  American 
ideals,  and  so,  better  than  any  other  agency,  destroy  the  impression 
of  merciless  commercialism  that  so  many  of  our  immigrants  in  their 
colonies  continually  assert  is  the  main  characteristic  of  our  civili- 
zation. 

In  JMount  Vernon,  N.  T.,  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  practical  plan 
that  will  be  useful  in  this  new  field,  of  education,  the  education  and 
Amerieanzation  of  our  immigrants.  We  mean  to  give  them,  first  of 
all,  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  land,  to  bring  them  in  touch  with 
the  best  and  most  helpful  things  in  American  life ;  and  then  to  give 
them  such  education,  civic  and  other,  as  they  know  they  need,  and  so 
often  desire,  and  to  help  prepare  them  for  citizenship.  As  a  first  step, 
with  the  active  help  of  their  leading  men  in  Motmt  Vernon  we  have 
been  giving  a  series  of  very  simple  lectures  to  the  foreign-born  in 
their  own  languages.  These  lectures  have  been  based  on  the  "Guide 
to  the  United  States  for  the  Immigrant"  and  have  been  in  Italian, 
Yiddish,  Swedish  and  English.  They  have  been  given  in  the  public 
school,  and  all  necessary  expenses  have  been  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Education. 

AVe  have  now  taken  up  the  second  and  more  important  part  of  our 
plan,  the  use  of  the  library  in  the  work.  The  difficulties  are  that 
foreign-born  working  men  and  women  either  do  not  know  of  the 
library,  or  fear  that  they  will  be  unwelcome.  Once  persuaded  to  enter, 
they  need  immediate  personal  attention.  Index  cards  are  impossible 
to  them ;  the  open  shelf  is  often  almost  useless ;  they  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  proper  use  of  books.  In  short,  they  require  much 
painstaking  individual  help  from  the  librarian. 
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And  this  is  what  we  have  done.    In  March,  one  of  these  school  meet- 
ings for  Italians  was  adjourned  at  9  o'clock,  and  became  a  personally- 
conducted  tour  to  the  Public  Library.    The  Verdi  Club  welcomed  us 
there  with  "Santa  Lucia,"  "Bella  Napoli,"  and  selections  from  Verdi 
and  Mascagni  on  mandolin  and  guitar.    And  there  was  first  a  simple 
talk  on  libraries  and  their  privileges.    Our  guests  learned  that  the 
library,  like  the  school,  is  the  property  of  the  public,  and  that  full 
privilege  of  it  belongs  to  every  man  and  woman  and  reading  child 
living  in  Mount  Vernon.    The  different  rooms  of  the  library  were  ex- 
plained, the  few  simple  rules  stated.    The  public  promise  was  made : 
"The  more  you  use  the  library,  the  more  Italian  books,  papers  and 
magazines  we  shall  buy."    The  librarian  made  a  special  point  of 
meeting  personally  as  many  as  possible  of  the  people,  giving  a  social 
and  friendly  air  to  the  place.    Afterwards  it  was  a  pleasure  to  see 
them  crowd  around  the  desk  asking  for  cards,  when  it  was  discovered 
that  these  could  be  had,  and  books  with  them,  too,  immediately,  by 
any  one  who  could  give  a  name  in  the  Mount  Vernon  directory  of 
some  one  who  could  vouch  for  the  applicant 's  honesty  and  good  char- 
acter.   The  evening  closed  with  music. 

Not  too  much  was  attempted  that  first  night.  For  the  second 
library  meeting  the  lecture  was  given  in  the  auditorium  of  the  library 
itself.  The  public  invitation  given  was  made  general.  Parents  were 
particularly  requested  to  bring  their  children,  who,  it  was  announced, 
would  be  entertained  in  the  children 's  room  by  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  the  children's  department.  The  Verdi  Club,  as  always,  eagerly 
volunteered  its  services  for  entertainment.  Selections,  vocal  as  well 
as  instrumental,  were  very  successfully  given;  and  an  accomplished 
young  actress  recited  Pascarella's  grotesquely  humorous  "Discovery 
of  America ' '  to  the  enthusiastic  plaudits  of  the  crowd. 

Fulfilling  our  promise,  a  new  list  of  Italian  books  has  been  pur- 
chased. This  includes  a  few  Italian  classics  not  in  the  library,  and  a 
certain  number  of  English,  French  and  Russian  novels  in  Italian 
translations,  all  world  classics.  A  particular  point  was  made  of  add- 
ing books  that  are  either  translations  of  famous  American  works,  or 
books  about  the  United  States  and  American  life. 

A  second  list  of  books  already  approved  and  next  to  be  ordered  of 
similar  character,  includes,  besides  a  libetal  supply  of  fiction,  volumes 
of  travel  with  a  further  sprinkling  of  American  authors. 

There  has  also  been  conditionally  promised  by  a  friend  of  the  library 
a  set  of  books  already  selected,  devoted  chiefly  to  works  describing  the 
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new  Italy  and  its  aspirations,  simple  books  of  biography,  science,  me- 
chanics, hygiene,  with  further  additions  of  Italian  classics. 

The  individual  attention  of  the  librarian  is  proving  the  biggest 
factor  in  the  success  of  the  work.  She  explains  the  mysteries  of  pro- 
-cedure  from  open  shelf  and  selection  of  books  to  their  registration 
and  care.  Beginning  with  the  "Immigrant's  Guide,"  which  she  calls 
"the  foundation  on  which  the  librarian  must  build"  in  this  work,  she 
helpfully  learns  what  are  the  new  members'  needs  and  tastes.  Here 
the  ' '  Guide  "  is  of  special  service  and  becomes  a  useful  interpreter  be- 
tween them,  for  it  is  accessible  in  English  to  the  librarian,  and  can  be 
read  in  his  own  Italian  or  Polish  or  Yiddish  by  the  newcomer. 

By  gentle  hint  and  open  advice,  through  other  books  in  his  own 
language,  he  is  given  the  chance  of  learning  something  of  American 
life,  its  ideals  and  opportunities.  He  learns  of  ' '  books  that  will  serve 
not  only  for  amusement  and  pleasure,  but  for  the  best  education  of 
which  he  is  capable,  and  so  help  him  to  earn  more  money  and  more 
fully  enjoy  life." 

One  question  that  has  been  taken  up  has  been  the  abuse  of  books 
It  was  found  that  many  Italian  working  men  who  had  had  few  ad- 
vantages of  education  in  their  own  country  occasionally  brought  their 
books  back  either  badly  soiled,  or  torn.  To  provide  a  remedy  for  this 
in  a  friendly  but  effective  way,  making  direct  appeal  to  the  reader, 
the  following  notice,  in  Italian,  wath  its  familiar,  appealing  "thou's," 
was  prepared  and  is  now  being  pasted  on  the  covers  of  all  Italian  books 
in  the  library. 

"Friend  Reader!  " 

"This  book  is  full  of  wise  advice  and  useful  information  for  thee. 
Treat  it  Avell  as  thou  would  'st  a  good  friend.  Do  not  rumple  it.  Do 
not  soil  it.  Do  not  tear  it.  Think  that  after  having  been  useful  to 
thee,  it  must  be  of  service  to  a  great  number  of  thy  compatriots.  To 
damage  it,  to  tear  it,  to  soil  it,  would  give  a  bad  impression  of  thee  and 
prevent  other  Italians  getting  benefit  from  this  book.  Respect  this 
volume  for  the  good  name  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Italians ! 

' '  This  book  must  be  returned  to  the  Public  Library  of  Mount  Ver- 
non, New  York,  within  two  weeks." 

And  for  those  who  abuse  books,  the  plan  has  been  formed  of  show- 
ing when  necessary,  a  copy  of  the  ' '  Immigrant 's  Guide ' '  that  had  been 
borrowed  once  only,  and  then  returned  to  the  library  in  so  bad  a  con- 
dition that  it  could  not  be  sent  out  again ;  comparing  with  this  a  copy 
of  Dante  that  was  printed  in  Venice  in  1529,  whose  pages  are  as  clean 
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and  in  many  cases  almost  as  white,  as  when  it  left  the  press,  nearly 
400  years  ago. 

In  these  meetings,  it  is  intended  for  the  future  to  have  always  some 
spoken  English.  At  one  of  them,  there  was  an  Italian  speech  by  an 
American.  We  are  trying  to  cultivate  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
with  our  foreign-born  friends,  and  to  do  this  on  so  simple  and  demo- 
cratic a  basis,  that  there  can  be  no  suspicion  of  a  patronizing  interest 
on  our  part. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  success  of  these  Italian  meetings  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  very  hearty  co-operation  of  two  Italians  locally 
prominent,  both  contractors,  the  most  important  contractors  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  Italian  Catholic  priest. 

The  first  book  needed,  and  the  first  prepared  was  a  guide,  if  you 
please,  to  American  life,  a  kind  of  immigrant's  Baedeker,  telling  the 
man  those  things  that  he  knows  he  needs  to  know  about  our  country ; 
how  to  find  work;  how  to  travel  in  this  strange  land,  where  every- 
thing, they  say,  seems  to  be  upside  down ;  how  to  learn  English ;  the 
claims  of  agriculture — the  story  of  the  ninety-two  Italian  colonies,  of 
the  30,000  Jews  on  farms ;  the  geography,  climate,  government  of  this 
country;  how  immigrants  can  become  citizens;  the  laws  they  are 
liable  to  break  innocently,  and  other  laws ;  health ;  chapter  on  sav- 
ings banks,  on  notaries  and  private  advice.  The  "Guide"  was  pre- 
pared throughout  with  immigrant  co-operation,  with  the  help  of  those 
who  know  the  life  and  language  of  the  immigrant.  The  "Guide" 
has  now  been  published  in  four  languages  especially  adapting  it  in 
every  detail  to  the  men  of  different  nationalities.  Demands  are  now 
being  made  for  similar  books  written  in  the  same  manner  and  style, 
for  a  United  States  history,  for  simple  biographies,  a  simple  book  of 
civics,  a  simple  book  on  learning  English. 

Supplements  to  the  "Guide"  have  now  been  published  for  Massa- 
chusetts and  there  are  hundreds  of  calls  for  the  book  in  fifteen  other 
languages.  In  the  work  we  have  had  the  co-operation  of  men  of  all 
religions.  Catholic  and  Jew,  as  heartily  helpful  as  Protestant. 

The  most  heartening  success  of  all,  next  to  our  success  with  the  im- 
migrant, has  been  that  with  our  own  people.  Newspapers  all  over 
the  country  talk  of  it  as  a  "Guide  for  the  Immigrant  for  the  Amer- 
ican," means,  through  understanding  sympathy,  of  destroying  the 
things  that  separate,  working  for  broader  democracy,  a  more  generous 
human  fellowship.  The  result  of  all  this  work  by  our  friends  is  that 
people  are  beginning  to  see  that  it  is  more  than  question  of  a  book. 
It  is  as  idea.  For  the  propaganda  we  need  the  hearty  interest  of  men 
and  women. 


AN  INDIGNATION  MEETING 

By  Charlot'e  E.  Shields 

As  reported  by  the  Books  to  their  friend  the  Librarian. 

One  night,  when  Real  folk  were  asleep, 

And  e  'er  the  day  began  to  peep, 

The  Story-Book  folk  met  together 

To  talk  of  something  else  than  weather. 

'Twas  all  about  one — Jones,  by  name, — 
Who  did  their  righteous  wrath  inflame 
With  many  a  rude,  unfeeling  way. 
And  this  is  what  they  had  to  say  :  ■  • 


First  Book:  '  ■ 

"Johnny  Jones  is  fond  of  cookies. 

Fond  of  candy,  nuts,  and  gum ; 
And  he 's  not  a  stingy  fellow, 

For  he  always  gives  me  some. 
Then  why  am  I  complaining  ? 

Well,  he's  very  impolite. 
For  he  wipes  his  sticky  fingers 

On  my  garments,  clean  and  white ; 
He  daubs  my  face  wdth  chocolates; 

He  fills  my  lap  with  crumbs ; 
And  he  plasters  me  all  over 

With  his  favorite  chewing-gums ; 
Till  no  one  wants  to  touch  me. 

And  I'm  only  fit  to  be 
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A  witness  against  Johnny 
And  others  such  as  he. ' ' 


Second  Book  : 

' '  The  first  time  I  met  Johnny  Jones, 

Quite  clean  were  hands  and  face ; 
(Perhaps  the  lady  at  the  desk 

Showed  him  the  washing-place)  ; 
But  when  he  took  me  home — Oh  my ! — 
•  To  signs  of  cleanliness,  good  bye  ! 

With  grimy  hands  from  play  he'd  come, 

Or  from  the  supper  table, — 
To  hide  myself  from  unwashed  hands 

It  seemed  I  ne'er  was  able. 
So  I  about  young  Jones  do  growl, 
Because  he  used  me  for  a  towel." 


Thikd  Book:  - 

' '  I  say  that  Johnny  Jones  is  cruel ! 
Look  at  my  broken  back ! — ■ 
Can  any  one  who  isn 't  cruel 

Do  such  a  deed  as  that? — 
He  dropped  me  on  the  floor  one  day 

And  left  me  thus  alone. 
Now  do  you  wonder  that  I  think 
•  His  heart  is  made  of  stone?" 
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Fourth  Book: 

"My  grievance  is:  he  can't  recall 

From  one  day  to  another 
Just  where  he  left  off  reading 

Without  some  mark  or  other ; 
And  so  he'll  turn  a  corner  down 

To  mark  the  stopping  place, 
Or  scribble  'here,'  or  put  an  'X,' 
Or  sprawl  me  on  my  face." 


Fifth  Book: 

' '  Another  fault  do  I  lament : 

"Why  doesn't  some  one  teach  him 
To  keep  his  books  in  such  a  place 

That  baby  cannot  reach  them? — 
Just  see  those  pencil  seratchings  there  I 
And  look  at  this  unsightly  tear!" 


A  lovely  new  Book,  shy  and  sweet. 

Drew  back  within  her  safe  retreat, 

And  to  herself  she  whispered  low, 

"Shall  I  be  ever  treated  so? 

I  really  think  I  almost  fear 

To  have  it  known  that  I  am  here ; — 

For  I  don't  want  to  be  all  soiled 

And  scratched  and  torn  and  hurt  and  spoiled.- 

Although  I'm  sure  each  girl  and  boy 

Would  find  my  comradeship  a  joy,  ^ 

/  truly  hope  I'll  never  meet 

That  Johnny  Jones  of  Careless  Street!" 
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"What  shall  Ave  do?"  the  Books  all  cried, 

' '  To  teach  poor  Johnny  better  ? ' ' 
They  thought  and  talked  and  planned  and  sighed ; 

At  last  they  wrote  this  letter: 


Library  Hall. 


OmA  W€^a6  ^vm,  .oLtj^^  ruAuoMt, 
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(^Signed.)  -feA/WCUL/UJUCOU 


HOP-O-MV'-THf  MB 


LlTTt^LAMe  PpiNc/ 

/\LL  THE  SROWN\E  B/\ND 


p.  S.  Please  note  that  our  names  stand  for  all  the  folk  of  Story- 
Land. 
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LOCAL  LIBRARY  MEETINGS  FOR  1913-14 

Of  the  ten  districts  into  which  the  State  is  divided  for  the  local 
library  meetings,  or  round  tables,  seven  held  meetings  as  usual;  the 
Tioga  District  made  no  attempt  to  meet,  as  the  libraries  are  so  scat- 
tered, and  the  Harrisburg  and  Williamsport  Districts  postponed  their 
meetings  because  of  the  proximity  of  the  A.  L.  A.  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Conemaugh  Valley  District. 

This  is  a  compact  district  having  seven  small  libraries  and  one 
large  one  within  easy  reach  of  one  another,  and  the  meetings  are, 
usually  very  enthusiastic,  but  owing  to  an  unfortunate  conflict  of 
dates,  only  five  towns  were  represented  and  six  out-of-town  people 
present.  However,  local  interest  in  the  home  library  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it,  made  the  sessions  seem  all  too  short.  Reports  on  ' '  What 
your  library  has  done  during  the  year,"  and  "The  Story  Hour" 
took  up  the  morning  session.  After  a  delicious  lunch  served  in  the 
library,  the  afternoon  session  began  with  music,  a  talk  on  "Persian 
Writers  and  Books"  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  who  had  spent  many  years  in 
Persia,  a  paper  on  "The  Importance  of  Bible  Study  and  How  the 
\  Libraries  Can  Help"  by  Dr.  Caldwell,  and  a  final  book  discussion 
introduced  by  a  paper  on  juvenile  books  read  by  Mrs.  Langdon.  Mrs. 
Cogswell,  President  of  the  Century  Club,  which  is  "mothering"  the 
library,  presided,  and  about  thirty  members  of  the  club  and  friends 
of  the  library  were  present. 

Lehigh  Valley  District. 

The  libraries  in  this  district  reach  from  Easton  on  the  eastern 
■  boundary  of  the  State  westward  to  Hazleton  and  Shenandoah  in  the 
anthracite  coal  region  and  as  far  southeast  as  Reading;  and  while 
there  are  fifteen  libraries  in  the  district,  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  get 
together  for  a  one-day  meeting.  So  when  five  libraries  were  repre- 
sented on  February  17th  at  the  meeting  in  Shenandoah,  (the  most 
distant  library  in  the  district)  by  seven  out-of-town  people,  not  count- 
ing the  town  representatives  and  those  from  Harrisburg,  it  was  well 
worth  while,  and  the  interest  of  the  local  library  board  and  stalf  made 
it  a  most  satisfactory  and  pleasant  day.  The  audience  at  the  morn- 
ing session  numbered  twenty-seven  and  at  the  afternoon  thirty.  Two 
sessions  were  held  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  School  Board. 
The  programme  consisted  of  a  sketch  of  the  Shenandoah  Library  by 
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Mr.  Cooper,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and  an  address  by  Mr.  Evans, 
President  of  the  Library  Board;  a  discussion  of  good  library  house- 
keeping led  by  Miss  IMcHall,  a  demonstration  of  book  mending  by 
Mrs.  Prowell,  of  Harrisburg,  a  paper  on  ' '  How  the  Library  May  Help 
the  Study  Clubs"  by  Mrs.  Mavy  C.  Thurlow,  of  Pottsville,  chairwoman 
of  the  Library  Committee  of  the  State  Federation  of  Woman 's  Clubs ; 
' '  What  a  Library  May  Mean  to  a  Town, ' '  brought  out  by  reports  from 
the  various  librarians  present  and  a  general  discussion  of  books  which 
followed. 

Monongahela  Valley  Association. 

This  association  is  really  a  "neighborhood  staff  meeting"  of  the 
Braddock,  Duquesne,  Homestead  and  McKeesport  Carnegie  libraries 
and  their  branches.  Miss  Mary  Speer,  of  McKeesport,  was  president. 
There  are  usually  several  meetings  each  year,  but  owing  to  a  combina- 
tion of  unusual  circumstances,  only  one  was  held  this  year.  That  was 
held  in  December  last,  and  the  principal  talk  was  by  Miss  MacDonald, 
of  the  Free  Library  Commission,  on  her  work  among  the  smaller 
libraries. 

New  Castle.  - , 

A  very  informal  round  table  was  held  by  the  Free  Library  on 
March  18th.  Eight  libraries  sent  fourteen  representatives,  of  whom 
five  were  assistants.  The  morning  was  spent  in  inspecting  the  library 
and  after  a  delicious  lunch  served  in  the  new  Y.  AV.  C.  A.  cafeteria, 
the  meeting  was  held  in  the  parlor  of  the  same  building  around  an 
open  fire.  Miss  Giele,  of  the  New  Castle  Library,  led  the  meeting. 
There  were  no  papers,  only  very  free  and  interesting  discussions  on 
"Children's  Books,"  "Work  with  Foreigners,"  "Useful  Eeference 
Books ' '  and  ' '  Care  of  Magazines, ' '  and  short  addresses  by  I\Ir.  King, 
the  first  president  of  the  Library  Board,  and  Mrs.  Griffiths,  who  had 
done  much  to  get  the  library  started  and  well  established.  The  Car- 
negie Library  of  Pittsburgh,  sent  Miss  Blanchard  from  the  Children's 
Department,  and  J\Iiss  IMcGirr,  from  the  Reference  Room. 

Northwestern  Pennsylvania  Library  Association. 

This  association  met  for  the  last  time  at  St.  Marys  on  May  14th  and 
15th.  Started  in  1905,  in  a  small  round  table  meeting,  called  at 
Titusville,  it  had  met  once  each  spring  since  and  had  grown  from  a 
one-day  informal  meeting  of  librarians  from  a  small  district,  into  a 
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formal  two-day  meeting  covering  the  entire  northwestern  part  of  the 
State.  And  while  the  good  this  association  has  done  for  the  libraries 
of  this  section  cannot  be  over  estimated  and  its  dissolution  means  the 
breaking  of  many  very  pleasant  ties,  yet  many  of  the  members  felt 
that  it  had  grown  too  large  and  too  formal.  So  it  was  voted  to  divide 
it  into  four  districts;  to  substitute  informal  one-day  meetings  to  be 
held  at  least  once  a  year  at  a  convenient  time  in  the  spring;  to  appoint 
one  librarian  chairman  of  each  district  for  one  year,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  meeting;  and  that  each  delegate  take  care  of  herself  so  that 
the  entertainment  by  the  local  library  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

The  districts  are  as  follows :  Allegheny  Valley  District : — Clarion, 
Corry,  Emlenton,  Foxburg,  Franklin,  Oil  City,  St.  Petersburg,  Titus- 
ville,  and  Warren,  with  Titusville,  chairman. 

The  Erie  District: — Albion,  Edinboro,  Erie,  Girard,  Meadville, 
North  East,  Stegertown,  Union  City,  and  Weiss  Library,  with  Erie 
chairman. 

The  Beaver  Valley  District: — Beaver,  Beaver  Falls,  Butler,  Ell- 
wood  City,  Glenshaw,  Grove  City,  New  Castle,  New  Wilmington,  Se- 
wiekley,  and  Sharon,  with  Beaver  Falls  chairman. 

The  McKean  District: — Bradford,  Coudersport,  Emporium,  Kane, 
Lock  Haven,  Port  Allegheny,  Eidgway,  St.  Marys,  and  Smethport, 
with  Kane  chairman. 

The  last  meeting  was  a  very  happy  one,  held  in  a  beautiful  mountain 
town  when  it  was  in  its  most  attractive  spring  dress,  with  an  enthusi- 
astic library  club,  as  entertainers  all  of  which  made  it  so  much  the 
harder  to  carry  out  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Dissolution. 

Philadelphia  District. 

This  district  includes  the  small  libraries  outside  of  the  city  within  a 
radius  of  thirty  miles  and  while  there  are  thirty -five  libraries  and  a 
large  district,  the  excellent  train  and  trolley  service,  makes  three 
meetings  a  year  entirely  feasible.  There  is  usually  a  morning  and  an 
afternoon  session,  wdth  a  social  box-lunch,  when  the  local  library  can 
furnish  a  hot  drink,  and  a  definite  line  of  work  outlined  by  a  pro- 
gramme committee.  The  local  librarian  usually  leads  the  meeting. 
The  fall  meeting  was  held  in  the  new  Carnegie  building  at  Ridley 
Park  on  November  19th.  The  programme  consisted  of  reports  on  the 
Keystone  meeting  held  in  Erie  in  October;  reports  on  interesting 
periodical  articles  on  library  science ;  discussion  of  a  rented  collection 
of  fiction  ;  magazines  for  a  small  library ;  what  sort  of  fiction  shall  be 
discarded ;  new  fiction  and  a  talk  on  the  local  library  by  the  president 
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of  tlie  Library  Board.  There  were  sixteen  libraries  represented  by 
twenty-eight  librarians,  assistants  and  trustees. 

The  winter  meeting  was  held  in  the  "William  MeCann  Library,  Nor- 
ristown,  on  February  18th,  with  sixteen  librarians  and  twenty-two  rep- 
resentatives present.  The  topics  discussed  were  ' '  Hints  Gleaned  from 
Library  Periodicals,"  "Good  Library  Housekeeping,"  "Book  Mend- 
ing," a  demonstration  by  Mrs.  Prowell,  of  Harrisburg;  "How  to 
Keep  the  Trustees  Interested,"  "Discussion  of  Recent  Non-fiction," 
and  ' '  The  Relation  of  Library  and  School, ' '  by  Mr.  Martin,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools. 

The  spring  meeting  was  in  the  Free  Library,  Lansdowne,  on  May 
20th.  The  morning  session  was  held  in  the  library  around  the  long 
reading  table  and  the  afternoon  session  in  the  meeting  room  upstairs. 
The  programme  was  as  follows:  "Practical  Ideas  Gleaned  from  Li- 
brary Periodicals,"  "How  to  Keep  the  Registration  Up-to-date," 
"Best  Means  for  Selecting  Fiction,"  "Adapting  the  Library  to  the 
Community, ' '  by  Susan  R.  Clendennin,  Librarian,  Falls  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill Branch,  Free  Library,  Philadelphia;  "Difference  Between  French 
and  American  Fiction,"  by  Mrs.  Rhodes,  of  Lansdowne;  and  Cap- 
tain Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  talked  on  " Latin- American  Races." 
Fifteen  libraries  sent  twenty-five  visitors. 

The  following  Programme  Committee  was  appointed  for  next  year : 
Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Harrisburg,  and  librarian  at  place  of  meeting. 
The  meeting  is  invited  to  go  to  Media  on  November  18th,  Spring  City 
on  February  17th,  1915,  and  to  the  Crozer  Theological  Seminary  Li- 
brary, Chester,  on  May  19th,  1915. 

Towanda  District.       ■  •■•„'.■  - 

This  is  another  large  district  including  nineteen  libraries,  but  so 
scattered  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  attend  one  meeting  within  a  reason- 
able time  and  at  a  reasonable  expense.  This  year  the  Public  Library 
of  Towanda,  was  the  mecca  and  on  June  8th,  eleven  librarians  and 
trustees  from  six  libraries  came.  After  an  inspection  of  the  library 
and  an  early  lunch,  the  librarian  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  one 
0  'clock.  ' '  Ways  of  Advertising  the  Library, "  "  How  to  Select  Books, ' ' 
"Caring  for  Unbound  Magazines,"  and  "How  to  Work  With  the 
Schools,"  were  the  principal  topics  discussed. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Club. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  twenty-first  season  was  held  on  the  evening 
of  Monday,  November  10,  1913,  at  quarter  past  eight  o'clock,  at  the 
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H.  Josephine  Widener  Branch  of  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia, 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and  Girard  Avenue.  In  the  absence 
of  Cyrus  Adler,  Ph.D.,  president  of  the  club,  the  librarian  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia,  presided,  and  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  S.  T. 
D.,  president  of  the  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  delivered  an 
address  entitled  "How  I  Became  a  Booklover."  The  usual  reception 
followed  the  meeting. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday,  January 
12,  1914,  at  the  same  hour,  at  the  Dropsie  College  for  Hebrew  and 
Cognate  Learning,  the  southwest  corner  of  Broad  below  York  Street. 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  the  president  of  the  college,  described  "How  and 
Why  the  College  Was  Founded. ' '  After  the  address  the  members  of 
the  club  inspected  the  library  of  the  institution. 

The  third  meeting,  which  was  held  on  the  evening  of  Monday, 
February  9,  at  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  1300  Locust 
Street,  was  presided  over  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  Nolan,  librarian  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia.  The  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypaeker,  president  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
addressed  the  club  on  "Early  Pennsylvania  Literature."  After  the 
address  the  members  inspected  the  collections  of  the  society  including 
the  library. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  club  was  held  at  Atlantic  City  on  March 
6-7.  This  meeting  represented  the  eighteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Peimsylvania  Library  Club  and  the  New  Jersey  Library  Association. 
Three  sessions  were  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  South  Morris  Avenue, 
and  the  Beach.  At  the  first  session,  held  on  the  evening  of  Friday, 
March  6,  at  half  past  eight,  the  Lion.  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  State 
Librarian  of  Pennsylvania,  presided.  The  principal  speaker  of  the 
evening  was  J.  Liberty  Tadd,  Director  of  Public  Industrial  Art  Schools 
of  Philadelphia,  his  subject  being  "Art  in  Education,"  which  was 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides  and  blackboard  drawings.  Two  other 
sessions  followed,  one  on  the  morning  of  Saturday,  March  7,  and  one 
on  the  evening  of  that  day.  At  the  latter  the  principal  address  was 
delivered  by  W.  Max  IMiiller,  Ph.D.,  Lecturer  in  Egyptology,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  ' '  The  Writings  of  the  An- 
cient Egyptians,"  which  was  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

The  fifth  and  last  meeting  for  the  season  was  held  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  May  11,  in  the  lecture  room  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences of  Philadelphia,  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Nineteenth  and  Race 
Streets.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  librarian  of  the  Free  Library  of  Phila-. 
delphia,  presided. 
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Officers  for  the  season  of  1914-1915  were  elected  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Thomas  L.  IMontgomery :  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick N.  Morton;  Second  Vice-President,  Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald. 
The  Secretary,  Miss  Jean  E.  Graffen,  and  the  Treasurer,  Miss  Bertha 
Seidl  Wetzell,  were  re-elected  to  their  respective  offices.  The  principal 
address  was  delivered  by  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.D.,  librarian  and  re- 
cording secretary  of  the  academy,  who  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Men 
and  a  Few  Books. "  He  was  followed  by  Witmer  Stone,  Sc.D.,  curator 
of  the  academy,  who  described  the  "Museum  of  the  Academy,  Past 
and  Present."  After  this  the  club  inspected  the  building  and  the 
collections,  including  the  library. 

The  club  now  consists  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  fifty  of 
whom  have  been  added  during  the  past  season. 

FIELD  NOTES 

Alexandria. 

The  IMemorial  PubHc  Library  received  $25,000  endowment  from  the 
late  William  H.  Wolverton,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  doners  of  the 
building — a  memorial  to  his  mother  and  aunt.  ,  . 

This  library  has  the  unique  experience  of  having  within  a  year 
558  readers  when  the  population  of  the  village  is  only  432. 

Berwyn. 

The  Berwyn  Library  and  Heading  Koom  has  issued  its  eighth  annual 
report.  During  the  year  the  library  has  been  moved  from  the  Yerkes 
building  to  the  unused  second  floor  of  the  primary  school  building 
into  a  large  well-lighted,  cheery  room  nicely  furnished  and  attractively 
decorated. 

There  are  2,060  volumes  now  in  the  library ;  291  active  readers  of 
whom  75  are  new  and  the  year's  circulation  was  6,258  of  which  65 
per  cent,  was  fiction  and  35  per  cent,  juvenile.  A  club  of  young  girls 
helped  with  the  annual  supper  which  netted  $136. 

Blairsville. 

Tag  Day  held  by  the  New  Century  Club  in  April  brought  in  $500 
and  a  gift  of  $26  from  the  New  Era  Club  for  children's  books  and 
the  purchase  for  a  little  less  than  $100  of  1,200  desirable  volumes  from 
the  Woman's  College  Library  will  relieve  greatly  the  book  famine 
from  which  the  library  has  suffered  for  over  a  year.  The  cases  are 
to  be  re-arranged  to  give  more  space  and  the  magazines  filed  in  the 
Lock  Haven  boxes. 


Braddock — Carnegie  Free  Library. 

The  year  1913  has  been  one  of  the  best  this  library  has  ever  enjoyed. 
Very  few  records  were  broken  in  any  department,  but  the  work  in  all 
departments  was  of  a  high  general  average.  There  were  added  to  the 
library  and  to  its  branches  6,839  books  and  a  grand  total  of  348,850 
,  volumes  circulated.  Of  this  number  about  146,000  books  were  circu- 
lated through  the  schools.  There  are  10,000  books  in  the  school  col- 
lection and  nearly  all  of  them  are  in  tJie  schools  for  more  than  eight 
months  of  the  year. 

During  1913  the  library  made  a  re-registration  of  its  patrons  and 
the  result  shows  a  total  of  9,669  active  borrowers.  New  stacks  and  a 
new  modern  charging  desk  have  been  installed,  greatly  facilitating  the 
work  of  the  library. 

The  report  of  the  bindery  which  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
a  year  shows  that  it  has  been  a  very  paying  experiment,  if  not  finan- 
cially, at  least  in  the  much  improved  appearance  of  the  books  and 
book  shelves.  The  work  of  the  Reference  Department  has  also  been 
expedited  by  having  the  books  returned  promptly  and  even  of  easy 
access  when  wanted  while  still  in  an  unfinished  condition  in  the 
bindery. 

Carnegie — Andreiv  Carnegie  Free  Library. 

The  past  year  has  witnessed  a  most  gratifying  increase  in  the  work 
of  all  departments.  The  circulation  for  the  year  was  28,123  an  in- 
crease of  8,832  over  that  of  last  year.  Seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  new  registrations  are  recorded  which  is  also  an  increase  of  over 
300.  A  great  deal  of  time  has  been  devoted  to  much  needed  catalog- 
ing and  the  library  is  now  in  a  position  to  extend  its  work.  The  old 
magazines  have  been  carefully  looked  over  and  those  needed  to  com- 
plete files  have  been  arranged  in  pamphlet  boxes  on  new  shelves  and 
are  now  readily  accessible  for  reference  work.  Those  magazines  not 
needed  or  which  were  undesirable  to  keep,  have  been  gone  over  care- 
fully and  articles  clipped  for  reference  work,  while  a  very  nice  picture 
collection  has  been  started  from  this  source  which  will  be  of  value  in 
the  work  with  the  schools  and  as  material  for  bulletins. 

Chester — Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 

The  librarian  reports  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  use  of  the  library 
on  the  part  of  the  students  and  by  the  surrounding  community.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  577  volumes  and  654  pamphlets  were  presented  to 
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the  library  by  various  friends  and  the  work  of  cataloging  has  been 
pushed  on  as  far  as  was  possible.  The  important  work  of  indexing 
material  in  periodicals  not  otherwise  indexed,  which  was  begun  in 
1912  has  been  continued  and  develop-d.  By  this  method  much  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  material  has  been  made  of  practical  value  in  refer- 
ence work  and  has  greatly  extended  the  use  of  this  department. 

Connellsville. 

The  Carnegie  Free  Library  added  1,000  new  volumes  during  the 
year,  600  of  which  were  supplementary  readers  given  into  the  care 
of  the  library  by  the  schools.  The  experiment  of  having  the  library 
take  care  of  supplementary  reading  matter  belonging  to  and  used  by 
the  schools  has  succeeded  so  well  that  all  of  it,  as  well  as  the  required 
reading  list  of  the  high  school,  has  been  turned  over  to  the  library. 

The  library  contains  about  12,000  books,  has  7,000  readers  and  a 
circulation  of  71.322.  A  clipping  collection  has  been  very  useful  in 
the  growing  reference  use  of  the  library.  A  deposit  station  in  a 
school  house  on  the  West  Side  reached  a  number  of  people  who  could 
not  readily  get  to  the  main  building. 

It  is  a  great  loss  to  the  library  that  Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Clark,  who 
has  done  such  excellent  work  there  as  librarian  for  almost  tive  years, 
has  been  appointed  librarian  of  the  Drexel  Institute  Library. 

Dimoak. 

After  several  months  hard  work  upon  the  part  of  the  librarian  and 
some  faithful  helpers,  the  Free  Library  has  been  re-organized  with 
the  help  of  the  Library  Commission.  The  1,200  books  have  been 
classified,  a  card  shelf-list  and  an  author-title  catalog  made  and  the 
Newark  charging  system  installed. 

Elkland. 

The  Public  Library  has  recently  been  moved  from  a  store  into  two 
good  sized  rooms  in  the  Tovm  Hall  given  by  the  town  council.  The 
Shakespeare  Club  has  been  responsible  for  the  library,  having  started 
it  two  years  ago,  but  they  have  turned  it  over  to  a  library  association 
of  about  100  members.  There  are  now  500  volumes  and  a  very  pleas- 
ant reading  room.    Some  members  of  the  association  act  as  librarians. 

Erie. 

At  last  the  library,  as  well  as  the  public  are  appreciating  the  open 
stack-room,  opened  in  November  with  5,000  volumes  on  the  shelves. 
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It  seemed  a  hopeless  task  to  make  the  stack-room  open,  so  this  room  is 
a  compromise  and  serves  the  purpose  very  well.  A  new  branch  was 
opened  in  the  Perry  school  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  in  a 
growing  residential  district.  An  adequate  room  was  provided  on  the 
first  floor  with  reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs  and  all  things 
seem  to  promise  that  it  will  be  a  success  as  a  small  branch.  Three 
new  deposit  stations  were  opened  in  mills  employing  women.  These 
were  kept  open  once  a  week— a  mill  girl  acting  as  librarian. 

The  biennial  reports  for  1911-1912  and  1912-1913  show  an  inter- 
esting growth  in  its  fifteen  years  of  existence.  There  are  now  49,807 
volumes  actually  in  the  library  and  14,343  readers.  The  circulation 
for  the  last  year  was  180,766  from  the  main  library,  the  five  deposit 
stations  in  school  buildings  and  through  the  school  libraries.  The 
reading  and  reference  rooms  had  40,966  visitors. 

GlensJvaw. 

The  Public  Library  has  been  moved  from  the  Town  Hall  into  a 
room  nearer  the  center  of  the  town  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Simmons  ap- 
pointed librarian.  A  public  meeting  was  held  on  May  13th  to  arouse 
interest  in  the  library  and  consider  a  definite  tax  support. 

Haverford. 

Mr.  Allen  C.  Thomas,  who  for  thirty-six  years  has  been  librarian 
of  the  College  Library,  has  retired  from  active  duties,  although  his 
-  connection  with  the  library  has  not  been  entirely  severed.  Under 
his  leadership  the  library  has  given  splendid  service  and  his  last 
achievement  for  the  library  was  a  new  stack-room  large  enough  to 
hold  90,000  volumes. 

Honesdale. 

The  old  school  library  which  was  re-organized  and  opened  as  a 
public  library  through  the  co-operation  of  the  principal  of  the  schools, 
the  School  Board  and  a  group  of  interested  citizens  of  the  town  has 
presented  a  very  satisfactory  report  for  the  first  year.  From  a  small 
crowded  room  and  with  volunteer  librarians,  11,821  books  were  drawn 
out  by  962  readers.    There  are  3,053  volumes  in  the  library. 

Huntingdon. 

The  Juniata  College  Library  has  made  a  good  beginning  in  trying 
to  give  to  the  teachers,  who  go  to  the  college  for  the  spring  term. 
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some  instruction  in  children's  books  and  the  use  of  books  and  school 
libraries.  Eventually,  they  hope  to  have  a  course  similar  to  the  one 
many  of  the  normal  schools  are  giving  and  which  is  given  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Summer  School  for  Teachers.  This  year 
their  collection  of  books  needed  for  such  work  was  increased  by  25 
volumes  donated  by  publishers  and  an  exhibit  collection  borrowed 
from  the  Free  Library  Commission.  The  librarian  and  her  staff  gave 
all  the  help  possible  to  the  students  individually.  As  soon  as  possible, 
they  hope  to  arrange  for  definite  time  for  class-room  instruction.  It 
would  be  a  splendid  thing  if  all  the  schools  to  which  teachers  go  for 
additional  work,  could  offer  such  a  course  and  have  a  well  selected 
model  school  library  at  hand.  - 

Indiana. 

The  Free  Library  has  had  a  very  busy  year.  A  re-arrangement  of 
reading  tables  and  book-cases  gave  more  room  for  new  eases,  and  fresh 
paper  on  the  walls  and  new  rugs  make  the  room  very  attractive  but 
surely  the  next  move  must  be  to  larger  quarters.  A  rented  collection 
of  fiction  has  been  very  popular  and  has  relieved  a  heavy  demand 
upon  the  library's  small  book  fund.  The  story  hour  was  so  terribly 
successful  when  tried  that  the  story-teller  and  her  helper  had  to  with- 
draw for  a  time  to  plan  a  different  mode  for  conducting  it.  During 
the  year  their  1,946  volumes  circulated  9,030  times  among  the  1,541 
borrowers.    Of  this  circulation,  3,173  volumes  were  juvenile. 

Jenkintown. 

The  Abington  Library  Society  has  issued  its  report  for  1913.  The 
most  important  event  during  the  year  was  the  completion  of  the  wing 
built  by  executors  of  the  estate  of  John  Lambert,  to  hold  his  private 
library  presented  to  the  Abington  Library.  The  furniture  and  por- 
traits of  the  Lambert  Library  as  well  as  the  books  were  given  and 
the  new  furnishings  match  the  old,  making  a  very  beautiful  memorial 
room  and  a  valuable  addition  of  books.  Another  gift  which  will  be 
most  useful  is  a  collection  of  over  one  hundred  prints  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  of  English  homes  from  Mr.  Samuel-  Lippincott.  This  will 
be  used  for  the  beginning  of  a  picture  collection. 

The  magazine  files  have  been  completed  and  arranged  in  the  Lock 
Haven  boxes  and  shelved  in  the  directors '  room.  The  library  now  has 
8,443  volumes  not  including  the  Lambert  collection,  821  readers,  a 
circulation  of  11,552  books  and  14,203  visitors  to  the  librar5^ 
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Johnstown. 

The  Cambria  Free  Library  has  received  several  interesting  gifts 
recently— Dr.  S.  C.  Poland  gave  them  200  stereoscopic  views  of  the 
Johnstown  flood.  Mr.  James  M.  Swank,  who  was  formerly  connected 
with  the  Cambria  Steel  Company,  and  was  specially  interested  in  the 
library,  has  given  them  his  valuable  collection  of  500  volumes  on  the 
history  and  biography  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  early  steel  industry. 
This  collection  is  to  be  shelved  in  a  room  specially  fitted  up  for  it. 
And  the  Art  League  presented  reproductions  of  the  Violet  Oakley 
paintings  on  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania  by  AVilliam  Penn,  in  the 
Governor's  room  of  the  capitol  building.  The  library  walls  have  been 
re-decorated  and  new  shelving  is  to  be  put  in.  A  deposit  station 
opened  at  Monellville  in  a  drug  store,  is  proving  to  be  a  great  success 
and  the  story-teller  of  the  playgrounds  has  collections  of  children's 
books  for  use  at  the  various  playground  centers.  The  library  has 
15,554  books,  62,160  circulation,  8,415  borrowers  and  26,431  reading 
room  visitors. 

Kane. 

The  Public  and  School  Library  has  issued  its  fourth  report  for  1912- 
1913.  Seven  hundred  and  sixty-seven  new  books  were  added  during 
the  year  making  a  total  of  3,776.  The  approximate  registration  is 
2,483  and  the  circlation  15,657.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library 
was  given  as  usual  to  the  high  school  classes,  and  the  Kane  Study 
Club  used  the  library  room  for  lectures.  A  special  effort  was  made 
to  advertise  the  library  through  the  daily  papers,  a  window  exhibit 
and  the  opening  for  a  short  time  of  a  sub-station  in  a  part  of  the 
town  most  distant  from  the  library. 

Meadville. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  last  year's  activities 
was  the  "housecleaning"  which  resulted  in  the  renovation  of  the  third 
floor  and  which  added  three  pleasant,  useful  rooms  to  the  library,— 
a  children 's  reading  room,  a  magazine  room  and  an  audience  room. 

The  year's  report  shows  the  total  number  of  volumes  circulated  to 
be  20,980,  an  increase  over  last  year  of  4,705  with  the  total  number 
of  books  in  the  library  7,246. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Woman's  Civic  League  $25  was  given 
to  start  a  collection  of  books  in  Italian  and  German.    It  is  hoped 
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that  this  small  beginning  may  be  the  nucleus  of  a  much-needed  col- 
lection of  foreign  books. 

A  series  of  talks  on  the  use  of  the  library  and  the  catalog  was 
given  by  the  librarian  to  the  Senior  class  of  the  high  school  with  the 
result  that  the  class  has  made  independent  use  of  the  library's  re- 
sources in  its  regular  English  work.  The  crying  need  of  the  Children 's 
Department  for  books  was  recognized  this  year  and  156  volumes  in 
Chivers  bindings  were  added.  A  story-hour  was  held  on  Saturday 
afternoons  from  January  to  April. 

Miss  Olive  M.  Ryder,  who  has  served  as  librarian  for  two  years  most 
efficiently,  has  resigned,  and  IMiss  Scott,  of  Meadville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  position. 

New  Castle. 

The  fourth  annual  report  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  inconveniences 
caused  by  the  flood  the  past  year  was  probably  the  busiest  year  the 
library  has  ever  had.  In  July  an  apprentice  class  was  formed  in 
order  to  take  care  of  the  increased  woi'k  of  the  library  in  a  more  ef- 
fective manner.  Since  then  ]\Iiss  Alice  M.  Sterling,  Pratt  '12,  has 
joined  the  staff. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  library  among  the  foreign 
population  a  collection  of  books  has  been  placed  in  a  school  so  located 
that  it  is  easy  of  access  to  the  children  of  the  neighborhood.  In  No- 
vember a  small  branch  was  opened  in  the  Mahoningtown  Fire  Depart- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  Mahoningtown  people.  It  is  open  Friday 
afternoon  and  evening  each  week  and  the  250  books  loaned  from  the 
main  collection  have  been  supplemented  by  a  traveling  library  from 
the  Free  Library  Commission.  Since  the  opening  of  this  library, 
1,376  books  have  been  issued. 

Other  branches  of  activity  which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this 
busy  library  were  a  collection  of  books  loaned  to  the  T.  M.  C.  A.  to 
be  used  in  their  Boys'  Exhibit  held  December  20- January  2,  and  a 
systematic  campaign  among  women's  clubs  and  high  school  students 
to  familiarize  them  with  the  reference  work  of  the  library.  A  new 
registration  of  borrowers  has  been  completed,  showing  2,142  adult 
and  1,040  juvenile  borrowers  are  'now  entered.  The  statistics  show 
that  the  total  circulation  for  the  year  was  47,973 ;  an  average  daily 
circulation  of  172  from  a  collection  of  approximately  8,531  volumes. 
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The  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  the  library  had  the  largest 
circulation  in  eight  years  and  the  largest  of  any  year  excepting  the 
first  year  that  the  library  was  open,  58,180  books  being  circulated 
from  a  total  collection  of  13,609.  Eight  hundred  and  eighty  new  bor- 
rowers were  added  during  the  year,  539  adult  and  341  juvenile,  a  gain 
of  62  over  the  number  of  last  year's  new  registration. 

Although  all  departments  of  the  library  show  gratifying  growth 
the  work  of  the  Children's  Department  is  specially  noteworthy. 
There  are  1,815  books  in  this  department  and  14,777  volumes  were 
circulated  during  the  year.  The  story-hour  enjoyed  great  popularity 
and  the  attendance  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  library,  the 
300  mark  being  reached  and  passed  one  Saturday  while  the  average 
attendance  all  winter  was  141. 

Pittston — Free  lAhrary. 

The  Library  Club  which  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  care 
and  maintenance  of  the  library  for  some  time,  had  a  Dutch  sale  re- 
cently. The  cafeteria  "at  the  sign  of  the  tulip"  with  Dutch  maidens 
in  attendance  and  tulips  for  decorations,  a  "goose  house,"  "fudge 
pan,"  and  "spinning  wheel"  all  added  to  the  fun. 

Beading. 

The  Public  Library  is  trying  the  experiment  of  establishing  de- 
posit stations  in  school  buildings.  For  this  purpose  councils  added  a 
little  to  the  amount  of  the  annual  appropriation  and  three  have  been 
opened. 

Saltsbiirg.  ■ 

The  Free  Library  has  had  a  busy  year.  Out  of  a  population  of 
about  1,000  there  are  853  readers,  and  their  1,457  books  have  circu- 
lated 7,968  times.  The  interest  in  the  Library  Association  which  sup- 
ports the  library,  keeps  up  remarkably  well,  12  new  members  enrolling 
during  the  year. 

New  cases  have  been  added  and  help  given  to  the  two  traveling 
library  stations  started  last  year.  And  special  pains  taken  to  get  books 
to  the  "shut-ins"  within  reach. 

During  the  winter  months,  the  library  was  opened  one  evening  a 
week  for  the  school  children  only  and  the  use  they  made  of  it  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  move. 
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Scottdale. 

During  the  year  1912-1913,  43,728  volumes  were  circulated  from  a 
collection  numbering  8,883  volumes.  The  average  daily  circulation 
was  14:0  and  319  new  borrowers'  cards  were  issued.  The  story -hour 
has  maintained  its  popularity  and  the  usual  good  work  of  the  Refer- 
ence Department  has  been  continued. 

A  small  collection  of  books  in  Italian  have  given  great  pleasure  to 
the  Italians  of  the  town. 

Sonie7'set. 

The  Somerset  Free  Public  Library  Association  has  been  formed 
with  over  400  members,  charter  applied  for  and  about  $2,000  raised  to 
start  a  free  library.  As  soon  as  a  room  has  been  secured  and  fitted  up 
and  books  prepared,  the  library  will  be  opened. 

Troy. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Public  Library  makes  a  very  good 
showing.  Its  support  conies  from  the  borough  and  township  school 
boards  and  voluntary  subscriptions  and  it  is  housed  in  a  room  given 
by  the  county  commissioners.  From  a  total  population  of  2,244  in 
the  borough  and  township,  the  registration  is  1,100  and  2,700  volumes 
circulated  8,481.  A  rented  collection  of  fiction  has  been  a  great  help 
and  a  gift  of  about  150  duplicates  of  the  Everyman's  from  the  Spald- 
ing Memorial  Library,  Athens,  was  much  appreciated.  The  library  is 
open  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening. 

Washington — Citizens  Free  Library. 

The  ninth  report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  the  library  contains 
16,681  volumes,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  897  volumes.  The  circula- 
tion statistics  show  that  32,984  books  were  circulated,  16,173  of  this 
number  being  juvenile.  Two  thousand,  five  hundred  and  forty-one 
readers  are  now  registered  as  borrowers. 

One  change  was  made  in  the  staff.  Miss  Seaman  resigning  her  posi- 
tion.   Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson  was  elected  to  take  her  place. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  this  library  presents  the  usual 
interesting  and  inspiring  record  of  growth  and  achievement.  The 
total  circulation  for  the  year  was  140,308,  an  increase  of  5,203  over 
the  previous  year,  while  the  children's  room  reports  an  increase  of 
6,450  over  1912. 
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The  number  of  books  added  during  the  year  was  2,784,  which 
brings  the  number  of  volmnes  in  the  library  to  45,157.  One  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  year's  work  is  the  progress  made  in 
re-cataloging  the  library,  and  it  is  hoped  that  by  the  close  of  another 
year  the  work  will  be  practically  finished. 

The  attendance  in  the  reference  room  and  the  constant  use  of  this 
department  by  teachers  and  students  has  increased.  Several  exhibits 
have  been  given  to  this  department  and  a  number  of  excellent  Medici 
Prints  were  added  to  the  collection.  The  library  was  also  represented 
at  the  Wilkes-Barre  Industrial  Exhibit.  The  exhibit  consisted  of 
collections  of  books  for  adult  readers  and  for  children;  a  rack  with 
periodicals;  a  bulletin  of  photographs  of  exterior  and  interior  views 
of  the  library  and  a  spring  flower  bulletin ;  a  pamphlet  giving  a  brief 
history  of  the  library  and  its  work  was  distributed  to  many  visitors 
and  it  is  estimated  about  4,000  people  visited  the  booth. 

The  experiment  of  opening  the  library  on  Sunday  afternoon  was 
begun  in  October  and  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  average  at- 
tendance during  tliree  months  of  thirty  for  each  Sunday. 

As  usual,  the  report  of  the  children's  room  is  interesting.  Fifty 
three  thousand,  six  hundred  and  forty-six  books  were  circulated,  an 
increase  of  6,450  over  last  year's  circulation.  The  attendance  shows 
an  increase  of  over  3,000  children  and  the  estimated  number  of  bor- 
rowers is  given  as  3,691.  The  Sunday  before  Christmas  a  story-hour 
was  held  when  stories  appropriate  to  Christmas  were  told  by  the 
children's  librarian.  The  open  fire  and  the  Christmas  decorations 
made  an  attractive  setting  for  the  occasion  and  the  experiment  was  a 
great  success. 

Williams jyort.  . 

The  seventh  annual  art  exhibition  at  the  James  Y.  Brown  Library 
had  its  usual  success  again  this  year.  Twenty-eight  pictures  by  con- 
temporary American  artists  were  exhibited  from  April  18th  to  May 
16th.  The  library  issued  a  biographical  catalog  which  was  a  great 
help  to  the  public. 


SOME  WORTH  WHILE  LISTS  OF  BOOKS 

Books  about  America  for  New  Americans;  comp.  by  I.  F.  Farar. 
Mass.    Free  Library  Commission,  Boston,  Mass. 

Books  for  High  Schools ;  comp.  by  Martha  Wilson,  Supervisor  of 
School  Libraries,  Minnesota.  1914.  Pub.  by  A.  L.  A.  Pub.  Board. 
50  cents. 
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Books  that  girls  like.    Brooklyn  Public  Library.    1914.    5  cents. 
List  of  cheerful  books.    Broeton  (Mass.).    Public  Library.  1914. 
5  cents. 

Heading-  for  pleasure  and  profit ;  a  list  of  certain  books  which  young 
people  find  entertaining.  3d  Ed.  Newark  Free  Public  Library. 
1913.  Single  copies,  10  cents;  $6  per  100;  transportation  extra. 
Classified  to  suit  High  School  use. 

Seventy-five  books  of  adventure  for  boys  and  girls.  Annotated. 
Cleveland  Public  Libraiy.    1913.    5  cents. 
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REPORT  OF  FREE  LIBRARY  COMMISSION.  1914 

The  activities  of  the  Free  Library  Commission  during  the  calendar 
year  1914  are  set  forth  in  the  following  statement: 

FIELD  WORK. 

This  part  of  our  work  has  been  participated  in  by  the  secretary,  as- 
sistant secretary,  consulting  librarian,  and  cataloguer.  It  includes  the 
visiting  of  libraries  and  traveling  libraries,  the  organizing  of  new  and 
reorganizing  of  old  libraries;  consultations  over  the  establishment  of 
libraries  and  speaking  at  meetings  of  clubs  and  people  interested  in 
them. 

There  are  in  our  state  about  150  free  libraries,  but  as  in  many  cases 
we  feel  that  visits  to  subscription,  school  or  college  libraries  may  help 
along  the  establishment  of  those  which  will  be  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, we  have  spent  some  time  in  this  way.  In  fact,  in  some  places  such 
restricted  libraries  are  all  there  are  and  we  have  felt  that  if  we  could 
help  them  to  do  better  work  we  would  help  the  people  by  so  much. 
One  or  two  college  libraries  are  so  sitiiated  as  to  make  such  public  use 
possible  and  strong  efforts  are  being  made  in  this  direction.  We  are 
doubtful  as  to  the  success  of  these  attempts  but  are  giving  what  help 
we  can. 

In  doing  this  field  work  twenty -nine  trips  have  been  made,  covering 
a  total  of  200  days.  During  this  time,  212  visits  have  been  made  to 
159  libraries.  Some  of  these  visits  were  merely  formal,  and  involved 
nothing  more  than  spending  an  hour  or  so  between  trains.  Others 
have  meant  a  stay  of  one  or  more  days,  during  which  time  the  librarian 
has  been  assisted  over  some  difficult  place  in  her  work;  the  library 
board  has  been  consulted  with  or  possibly  a  meeting  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  library. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  eight  libraries  were  organized  and  three 
were  reorganized.  Nine  meetings  of  library  workers  were  held  and 
there  were  fifty  meetings  with  trustees,  clubs  and  public  gatherings. 

GIFTS. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  a  large  number  of  gifts  for  library 
work.  In  some  cases  these  were  of  books  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  given  in  money  but  which  would  probably  be  far  greater  than  a 
statement  of  the  cost  would  indicate.  The  total  is  not  as  large  as  last 
year's,  which  amounted  to  $536,980,  as  against  $173,875  for  this  year. 
But  only  $181,980  were  immediately  available  as  against  $173,875  for 
this  year.   The  list  follows : 
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Alexandria — i\lemorial  Public  Library.  Twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars endowment  from  the  late  William  H.  Wolverton. 

Ardmore — Free  Library.    One  hundred  dollars  from  "a  friend." 

Blairsville — Free  Library.  One  thousand  two  hundred  voltimes 
from  the  Century  Club. 

Chester — Free  Library.  Three  hundred  dollars  from  ]\Irs.  Sarah 
D.  Mo  wry. 

ConshoJiocken — Free  Library.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
from  J.  Elwood. 

Doylestoivn.  A  bequest  of  thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  for  a  free 
library  from  Chas.  C.  Cox. 

Grove  City — Carnegie  Library.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
for  books  for  the  college  section. 

Johnstown — Cambria  Free  Library.  The  James  JM.  Swank  Library 
of  Pennsylvania  History  and  Biography. 

Lancaster — A.  Herr  Smith  Library.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars  from  James  Landis. 

Lock  Haven — Anne  Hallenbake  Ross  Library.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  from  "William  Keister. 

Oil  City— Carnegie  Library.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for 
technical  books  in  memory  of  Mr.  Condrin,  first  president  of  the 
library. 

Philadelphia  —  City  Institute  Free  Library.  Legacies  of  $5,000 
from  Mrs.  Ellen  P.  Samuels,  $5,000  from  Rebecca  L.  Bringhurst,  and 
$3,000  and  1,600  volumes  from  Dr.  Louis  Duhring. 

Pittsburgh — Carnegie  Library.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
from  James  Watson  Stewart,  for  books  on  taxation,  especially  the  sin- 
gle tax  theory. 

Pottsville—Fuhlic  Library.  Six  thousand  dollars  towards  a  build- 
ing site,  $300  for  easy  books  for  children,  and  $25  on  the  "one  book 
a  year"  plan  in  memory  of  Ellen  Rhoades. 

Somerset—Free  Public  Library.  Five  hundred  dollars  from  the  late 
George  F.  Baer. 

Swissvale.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  a  building  from  the 
Carnegie  Foundation. 

Warren— Library  Association.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
a  building  in  memory  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Wetmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Francis  Henry,  and  Mrs  J.  P.  Jefferson.  Part  of  this  amount  is  to 
form  an  endowment  for  the  care  of  the  grounds  and  building. 
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West  Chester — Library  Association.  A  legacy  of  $1,000  from  Miss 
Gorgas,  $]  00  from  Mrs.  Derrick,  and  $50  to  be  spent  for  books. 

NEW  LIBRARIES. 

Six  new  libraries  have  been  opened  during  the  year. 

Albion.  This  was  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  ladies,  who  organized 
an  association,  and  canvassed  the  town  for  members,  books  and  funds. 
AVith  the  assistance  of  the  Commission  the  library  was  organized  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  the  beginning  of  January  with  500  volumes. 

Elhrood  City.  Some  of  the  business  men  took  up  the  idea  of  a  pub- 
lic library  and  the  school  board  was  induced  to  grant  aid.  The  library 
was  opened  in  January  with  about  600  volumes.  An  experienced  and 
partially  trained  librarian  is  in  charge  and  the  institution  is  doing 
splendid  work. 

Pottstown.  The  Century  Club  started  talking  library  in  1911,  and  in 
3913  began  actual  work.  An  association  was  formed,  money  raised 
and  books  purchased.  A  room  was  secui^ed,  rent  free  for  a  year,  and 
the  library  committee  agreed  to  serve  as  librarians  on  a  schedule  which 
causes  each  one  to  serve  every  three  weeks.  .With  our  assistance  the 
library  was  organized  and  began  work  in  February,  1914.  It  opened 
with  2,000  volumes  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  had  1,000  borrowers 
registered  and  3,000  volumes. 

Clarion.  This  is  the  result  of  a  movement  by  the  people  generally. 
They  began  work  in  June  with  about  400  volumes  and  a  volunteer 
librarian. 

Somerset.  There  had  been  more  or  less  talk  about  a  library  for 
several  years  which  took  definite  shape  late  in  1913.  The  literary  clubs, 
took  the  matter  up  and  canvassed  the  town.  Pour  hundred  members, 
to  an  association  were  gathered  in  and  $2,000  raised.  There  were  al- 
ready some  books  which  were  supplemented  with  some  new  ones  and 
the  library  was  opened  in  June,  1914.  There  were  1,200  volumes  cata- 
logued and  the  work  was  under  the  charge  of  volunteer  librarians. 
They  are  circulating  books  outside  the  limits  of  the  town. 

Columbus.  This  is  a  small  town  in  Warren  County  with  about  300 
population.  During  the  summer  some  of  the  ladies  became  interested 
in  a  library  and  began  planning  for  it.  They  secured  donations  of 
books  from  friends,  and  council  gave  the  use  of  its  room  for  the 
work.  They  began  in  December  with  275  books  and  volunteer  libra- 
rians, and  plan  for  a  reading  room  in  connection  with  the  library.  As 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  traveling  library  books  are  in  circulation 
all  tlie  time  the  success  of  this  new  movement  would  seem  to  be  assured.. 
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Two  subscription  libraries  which  have  been  in  operation  for  many 
years  were  opened  to  the  free  use  of  the  people. 

Harrishurg.  The  Harrisburg  Public  Library  was  started  in  1890 
as  a  subscription  library.  Several  years  ago  there  was  a  bequest  for 
a  building  and  endowment  but  the  trustees  were  unable  to  see  their 
way  clear  to  use  this  money  until  1912.  They  then  began  planning  for 
a  building.  On  January  1st  the  building  was  opened  to  the  public  as 
a  free  library^  The  work  during  this  first  year  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, which  gives  reason  for  feeling  that  when  there  is  adequate 
financial  support  it  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  town  life. 

East  Downingioivn.  The  Downingtown  Library  Company  was  or- 
ganized in  1876  as  a  stock  company.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
Misses  Thomas  it  did  a  good  service  for  the  people  of  the  community. 
In  1914,  taking  advantage  of  a  bequest  to  the  library^,  the  managers 
purchased  the  Thomas  house,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  community. 
Here  the  library,  thoroughly  organized,  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
the  middle  of  August.  The  change  has  proven  popular  and  the  work 
is  being  pushed  with  enthusiasm. 

Galeton.  A  public  library  was  started  here  several  years  ago,  but 
gradually  went  down  until  it  ceased  altogether.  During  1914,  however, 
some  of  the  ladies  took  hold  of  the  matter  again  and  have  started  the 
movement  with  a  swing  which  will  surely  make  it  go.  The  room  is 
crowded  when  the  library  is  open  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  more 
frequently  in  order  to  relieve  the  rush  for  books. 
BUILDINGS. 

No  new  buildings  have  been  erected  during  the  year,  although  the 
building  for  the  library  of  the  Kutzto\m  Normal  School  was  finished 
during  the  summer.  More  or  less  extensive  alterations  and  additions 
have  been  begun  at  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh,  N.  S.,  Coudei-s- 
port.,  and  Do\\mingtown,  the  latter  being  completed. 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  FEDERATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
WOMEN. 

During  the  year,  we  have  co-operated  in  every  way  possible  with 
the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Our  Commission  has  been 
the  medium  through  which  clubs  have  presented  books  to  some  of  the 
smaller  libraries.  In  this  way  a  real  helping  hand  has  been  extended 
to  those  who  are  trying  to  help  themselves  but  whose  means  are  in- 
adequate. Such  assistance  means  a  great  deal  to  the  struggling  libra- 
ries in  places  where  the  people  are  not  able,  even  by  making  sacrifices, 
to  raise  money  to  buy  books  and  pay  the  other  costs  involved  in  main- 
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taining  a  library.  One  club  has  given  such  aid  to  two  small  libraries 
by  means  of  traveling  libraries  which  are  loaned  for  a  time  and  then 
used  elsewhere. 

Through  this  co-operation  several  towns  in  Indiana  County  were  vis- 
ited by  our  consulting  librarian  in  company  with  Mrs.  H.  C.  Christy, 
president  of  the  County  Congress  of  Clubs  in  that  county,  with  the 
result  that  five  small  libraries  and  traveling  library  stations  were  es- 
tablished under  the  care  of  local  clubs. 

BOUND  TABLE  MEETINGS. 

A  great  change  in  the  spirit  of  library  work  has  been  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  round  table  gatherings.  These  are  meetings  of 
librarians  who  work  in  towns  close  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  get 
together  for  a  day  to  talk  over  matters  of  interest  to  them.  They  are 
managed  by  the  members  themselves,  although  we  give  what  aid  we 
can,  which  makes  participation  in  them  more  free  and  therefore  the 
discussion  is  more  helpful. 

Such  meetings  have  been  held  during  the  year  at  Indiana,  Lans- 
downe,  Media,  New  Castle,  Norristown,  Saint  Marys,  Shenandoah,  and 
Towanda.  Fifty -two  libraries  and  their  branches  were  represented  by 
194  librarians,  assistants  and  trustees. 

WOBK  WITH  FOREIGNERS. 

The  foreign  element  in  our  population  forms  one  of  the  greatest 
problems  in  our  civic  life.  In  some  of  our  larger  towns  a  majority  of 
even  the  voting  element  is  of  foreign  birth.  Our  libraries  appreciate 
this  situation  and  are  providing  books  in  foreign  languages  to  meet  it. 
One  librarian  recently  wrote  us  asking  for  printed  "fourteen-day" 
notices  in  the  following  languages :  Arabic,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Lithu- 
anian, Polish,  Slovak,  Spanish,  and  Yiddish.  There  are  large  num- 
bers of  Roumanians,  and  they  are  beginning  to  ask  for  books.  There 
are  also  many  Greeks  and,  in  fact  almost  every  language  which  has  a 
literature  is  represented  in  our  state.  The  Lithuanian  people  in  Pitts- 
ton  are  supporting  a  free  library,  containing  books  in  Lithuanian  and 
English,  Avhich  is  well  patronized. 

This  problem  must  be  met  and  as  many  of  our  small  libraries  are  in 
places  where  the  need  is  great  the  Commission  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
provide  books  with  which  to  assist  them,  along  this  line.  We  now  have 
French,  German,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Lithuanian,  and  Polish,  and  are 
planning  to  add  Roumanian  books.  The  call  for  Italian  is  so  great 
that  we  are  preparing  a  list  of  additions  to  that  section. 


PENNSYLVANIA  LIBRARY  NOTES. 

We  have  continued  the  publication  of  our  quarterly  bulletin  during 
the  year.  The  purpose  of  this  is  simply  to  act  as  a  medium  of  com- 
munication bet-\veen  the  libraries.  It  has  proven  its  helpfulness  in 
this  way  and  we  feel  that  the  money  and  the  little  time  spent  on  it 
have  been  worth  while. 
SiniMER  SCHOOL. 

The  fourth  session  of  our  Summer  School  for  Librarj-  Workers  was 
held  last  summer  in  connection  ^dth  the  State  College  Course  for 
Teachers.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  make  trained  librarians. 
The  purpose  is  do  in  a  systematic  Avay  what  would  otherwise  need  to 
be  done  in  the  library  visits.  By  gathering  together  those  who  have 
never  had  any  other  training  we  can  give  them  a  drilling  in  general 
principles  and  show  them  how  to  do  their  work  to  better  advantage 
and  so  increase  their  efficiency. 

The  instruction  covers  classification,  cataloguing,  book  selection  and 
other  matters  of  technical  work.  Each  year  there  are  also  lectures  on 
things  which  mil  help  to  broaden  the  outlook  of  the  student  and  give 
some  idea  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  work.  The  course 
includes  ninety  hours  of  recitation  and  lecture  work  and  in  addition 
several  hours  each  day  are  given  to  practice  under  supeiwision.  Eleven 
librarians  and  assistants  took  this  course. 

For  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  may  be  interested  in  school  libraries 
and  in  using  books  there  is  a  course  intended  to  show  how  to  make  best 
use  of  books  in  their  work.  This  course  covers  thirty  hours  of  class- 
room work,  with  practice,  and  is  practically  the  same  as  that  given 
in  two  or  three  of  our  state  normal  schools  T^dth  the  addition  of  eight 
hours  on  children 's  literature  imder  an  expert  in  this  line.  Six  of  the 
teachers  took  this  work.  Interest  in  this  coiirse  seems  to  be  increasing 
and  there  is  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  it  bids  fair  to  be  of  con- 
siderable importance.  .  ■•  .  .  - 
TRAVELING  LIBRARIES. 

The  traveling  library  work  has  gone  along  about  as  usual  but  with  a 
larger  number  of  applications.  These  came  with  such  a  rush  in  De- 
cember that  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  year  with  twenty-four  applica- 
tions still  unfilled.  The  total  number  of  applications  for  traveling 
libraries,  not  including  requests  from  individuals  and  public  libraries 
for  one  or  two  volumes,  was  390.  This  was  sixty-three  more  than  last 
year. 

Seventeen  thousand  seven  hundred  volumes  were  loaned  for  use  in 
325  places.   Of  these  15.677  served  as  free  libraries  in  the  communities 
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to  which  they  went.  They  were  located  in  stores,  post  offices,  private 
houses  and  schools.  We  do  not  have  accurate  figures  to  show  how 
many  people  have  used  these  books,  but  from  the  records  we  have  it 
is  safe  to  estimate  that  they  have  been  read  about  47,000  times. 

Sixty-nine  study  clubs  have  been  assisted  in  their  work  during  the 
year.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  seventeen  volumes  were  loaned 
to  aid  their  members  in  the  preparation  of  their  papers  and  talks.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  sending  along  with  the  books  references 
showing  where  would  be  found  material  on  each  subject.  These  have 
been  of  great  help  and  have  largely  increased  the  use  of  the  books. 

Almost  all  of  these  clubs  come  from  points  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  at  least  west  of  Harrisburg.  Requests  for  assistance  of  this 
kind  have  come  from  very  few  of  the  towTis  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
state.   Why  this  should  be  we  do  not  know,  but  the  fact  is  interesting. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty -six  volumes  have  been  loaned 
to  public  libraries  to  aid  them  in  their  work.  Some  of  these  have  been 
in  the  form  of  traveling  libraries  loaned  to  help  out  a  very  small  book 
fund.  Others  have  been  single  volumes  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers 
which  the  library  itself  could  not  meet.  These  loans  mean  a  great  deal 
to  small  libraries  which  are  compelled  to  put  their  book  money  into 
popular  books  and  therefore  may  not  be  in  shape  to  provide  books 
asked  for  by  teachers  and  others  in  connection  with  more  serious  work. 
Twenty-four  libraries  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  volumes  were  loaned  to  individuals 
who  were  engaged  in  study  but  had  no  other  access  to  libraries.  Some 
of  these  books  were  borrowed  by  us  from  the  Free  Library  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Last  summer,  as  for  several  years  past,  we  loaned  about  four  hun- 
dred volumes  to  Mt.  Gretna  for  the  use  of  the  Summer  School. 

In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above  we  have  been  trying  to  exert 
some  influence  on  the  reading  of  the  people  in  other  ways.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  we  purchased  a  collection  of  books  such  as  would  make 
good  purchases  for  a  school  library.  This  collection  has  been  loaned 
to  the  normal  schools  where  the  librarians  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
talks  on  books  for  the  children. 

This  last  fall  a  storekeeper  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  purchased  fifty 
books  recommended  by  us  as  good  for  Christmas  gifts.  This  collection 
was  loaned  to  libraries  in  surrounding  towns  as  an  exhibit  to  suggest 
the  better  class  of  books.  An  annotated  list  of  the  books  was  prepared 
by  the  Commission  and  copies  sent  to  the  places  where  the  exhibit  was 
held,  and  other  libraries  as  well,  for  distribution  among  the  people. 
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SJUMMCR  SCHOOL  FOR  LIBRARIANS 

The  fifth  session  of  the  Summer  School  for  Library  Workers  will 
he  held  at  State  College  in  connection  with  the  Summer  Course  for 
teachers.  This  will  be  open  to  any  one  who  is  engaged  in  library  serv- 
ice. The  course  will  be  given  by  members  of  the  Commission  Staff, 
assisted,  as  heretofore,  by  Miss  Betterly,  of  the  Osterhout  Free  Librarj% 
of  Wilkes-Barre.  There  will  be  some  outside  lecturers  who  will  talk 
on  matters  of  interest  to  library  workers. 

As  usual  there  will  be  a  course  for  teachers  who  wish  to  learn  how 
to  use  books  in  their  work.  Those  who  take  this  course  will  have  the 
privilege  of  attending  the  lectures  on  juvenile  literature  given  by  Miss 
Betterly.  •  ' 

These  courses  give  a  splendid  opportunity  for  those  who  cannot  take 
a  full  librarj^  school  course.  The  students  receive  a  drilling  in  general 
principles  which  will  be  of  great  help  in  their  work.  Trustees  would 
find  the  slight  expense  involved  in  this  course  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment as  the  better  service  resulting  will  more  than  make  up  the  cost. 
For  a  circular  of  information,  address  the  Free  Library  Commission. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  LIBRARIAN 

Apprentice  work  in  small  libraries.    Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin 

Begins  with  October,  1914,  and  to  run  through  the  year.  Subscription  60c.  A 
good  practical  outline,  including  a  sample  set  of  examination  questions  and  details 
■of  course.  .  '  . 

Books  for  boys  and  girls,  comp.  by  Caroline  M.  Hevsans.  Third 
edition.   1915.  20c. 

A  new  edition  of  Miss  Hewins'  very  useful  list,  especially  adapted  for  use  with 
parents  and  teachers. 

Care  of  the  Baby,  a  Public  Health  Report.  Congressional  reprint. 
Supplement  No.  10. 

This  can  be  secured  free,  through  your  congressman  at  Washington. 
Heroism ;   a  reading  list  for  boys  and  girls.    New  York  Public  Library.  5c. 

Immigrant  and  library;  Italian  helps  by  J.  F.  Carr.  Immigrant 
Publication  Society,  2-11  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  35c. 

An  excellent  list  of  Italian  books,  classified  and  annotated  in  English. 

List  of  books  for  older  girls,  comp.  by  Effie  L.  Power,  St.  Louis  Pub- 
lic Library.  1914. 

Makers  of  America,  Franklin,  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln, 
by  Emma  L.  Dana.  Immigrant  Publication  Society,  241  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, New  York. 

The  first  of  a  series,  written  for  the  adult  foreigner  who  is  learning  English  and 
to  also  help  him  catch  the  spirit  of  America. 
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Preferred  list  of  books  for  district  school  libraries.  Michigan  State 
Library.  1914. 

A  classified  list,  graded  and  annotated. 

The  publications  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  Labor  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

These  can  be  had  upon  application  and  would  be  useful  in  most  libraries. 

Story  Hour,  comp.  by  Effie  L.  Power.  H.  W.  Wilson  Company.  20e. 

Contains  graded  lists  of  stories,  programs  for  story  hours,  stories  for  special 
days  and  stories  for  older  children. 

Teaching  children  how  to  use  the  library  with  an  outline  for  an 
hour 's  exercise,  by  George  L.  Lewis.  Mass.  Library  Club  Bulletin,  De- 
cember, 1914,  p.  110. 

What  makes  a  novel  immoral,  by  Corinne  Bacon.  Eevised  edition. 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  lOe. 

This  paper  has  been  revised  and  brought  up  to  date.  Many  libraries  will  be 
glad  to  have  a  copy  to  give  to  the  reader  who  criticizes  the  fiction  selection  in  the 
library. 

FIELD  NOTES 

Allentoivn.  - 

The  second  year  of  the  Free  Library  was  one  of  steady  growth,  cul- 
minating in  an  assured  support  ample  for  the  present  needs  of  the 
library  and  one  of  the  nicest  gifts  was  $250  from  the  school  children 
on  the  library's  "first  birthday,"  for  children's  books. 

There  are  6,406  volumes  in  the  library,  1,901  of  which  were  new 
additions.  The  circulation  was  75,562,  and  7,155  had  taken  out  read- 
er's cards.  Talks  were  given  to  the  high  school  pupils  on  the  use  of 
the  library ;  and  a  story-hour  was  held  weekly ;  several  files  of  maga- 
zines have  been  completed  and  arranged  in  magazine  boxes;  a  col- 
lection of  city  directories  for  business  men  started  and  a  technical  de- 
partment begun  with  two  gifts  amounting  to  $185  for  books  and  some 
fifty  magazines  given  by  local  business  firms. 

Miss  Isabel  McC.  Turner  was  appointed  librarian  to  take  effect  No- 
vember 1st. 

Beaver  Falls. 

The  eleventh  year  (1913-14)  of  the  Carnegie  Free  Library  was  cele- 
brated by  a  re-registration  of  borrowers  and  the  moving  of  files  of 
much  used-unbound-magazines  from  the  inconvenient  store  room  in 
the  basement  to  shelves  in  the  work  room.  There  are  12,057  volumes 
in  the  library,  of  which  778  were  added  during  the  year;  35,028  vol- 
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umes  were  circulated  to  1,748  borrowers ;  18,582  readers  -used  the  read- 
ing room,  and  the  use  of  the  reference  department  increased  thirty- 
six  per  cent.  The  demand  for  books  is  foreign  languages,  especially 
German.  Hungarian,  and  Polish  was  greater  than  could  be  supplied 
without  help  from  outside  sources. 

Bradford. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  year,  the  fourteenth  annual  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Library  covers  sixteen  months.  The  most  important 
event  diiring  this  time  was  the  raising  of  funds  for  the  purchase  of 
a  lot  and  the  building  of  a  $10,000  addition,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 
The  confusion  incident  to  this  building  and  the  closing  of  the  library 
for  three  weeks  because  of  an  epidemic,  interfered  with  the  work  of 
the  library  somewhat. 

In  the  sixteen  months  covered  by  the  report  1.185  books  were  added, 
making  a  total  of  19.823  volumes  in  the  library,  1,269  new  borrowers 
registered,  making  the  registration  in  force  6,688,  and  127,190  were 
loaned  for  home  use.  The  percentage  of  fiction  decreased  two 
and  one-half  per  cent,  and  the  juvenile  department  turned  over  its 
stock  ten  times.  Sis  thoiisand  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  volumes 
were  circulated  through  the  East  Bradford  deliverj^  station.  A  chance 
Avas  given  to  the  town  to  inspect  the  new  addition  to  the  library  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening  of  New  Year 's  day,  and  the  East  Brad- 
ford delivery  station  has  been  turned  into  a  branch  located  in  Asbury 
Hall. 

B7"yn  Athyn. 

Miss  Cornelia  E.  Stroh.  cataloguer  in  the  academy  library,  is  study- 
ing children's  work  in  the  Cleveland  Piiblic  Library. 

Clierry  Tree. 

The  civic  club  opened  the  Free  Public  Library  on  New  Year's  day 
with,  a  reception,  at  which  tea  was  served  and  a  victi'ola  furnished  the 
music.  .  •  .  . 

The  library  is  housed  in  a  large,  pleasant  room  over  a  store  in  the 
center  of  the  village — the  room  -nith  heat,  being  the  gift  of  one  man. 
The  electric  light  company  gave  the  light,  about  200  books  and  many 
magazines  had  been  donated,  some  needed  furniture  and  a  traveling 
library  secureci.  The  result  is  a  very  good  library  which  promises  to 
do  fine  work,  under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  the  volunteer  li- 
brarians. 
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Chester  Free  Library. 

Miss  Ethel  M.  Keech,  from  the  West  Chester  Library,  has  been  made 
librarian  in  place  of  Mrs.  Irene  J.  Still,  resigned. 

Consliohocken. 

In  its  seventh  year,  the  Free  Library  circulated  28,557  books ;  added 
803,  making  a  total  of  3,829  volumes  in  the  library;  and  re-registered 
4,127  borrowers.  The  cataloguing  of  the  books  has  been  pushed,  the 
story  hour  held  as  usual  and  collections  of  books  in  Polish  and  Italian 
started.  Money  earned  by  a  play  given  by  the  children  was  spent  for 
children's  books. 

Couder  sport. 

Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Olmsted,  the  library  is  to  have  the 
use  of  both  floors  of  the  building  it  now  occupies.  The  work  of  remodel- 
ing is  being  pushed  rapidly  and  the  library  should  soon  be  housed  in 
much  larger  and  more  comfortable  quarters.  While  the  change  is 
being  made,  the  books  of  most  use  to  the  schools  are  kept  in  one  of  the 
stores. 

Downingtoion. 

The  Downingtown  Library  Company,  founded  in  1876,  moved  into 
its  new  home  in  July,  was  re-organized  with  the  help  of  the  Library 
Commission  and  opened  as  a  free  library  on  August  1st.  Miss  Hettie 
A.  Zittle  is  librarian ;  th-e  library  is  open  each  day  in  the  week  and 
is  becoming  very  popular.  Both  councils  and  school  board  contribute 
towards  its  support. 

Harrisbiirg — Free  Library  Commission. 

With  real  regret,  the  Free  Library  Conunission  lost  from  its  staff, 
Miss  Isabel  McC.  Turner,  on  November  23d,  when  she  became  librarian 
of  the  Allentown  Free  Library.  There  is  cause  for  rejoicing,  however, 
in  the  fact  that  she  has  gone  to  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  libraries  and 
will  still  be  identified  with  the  state  work. 

Miss  Plelen  E.  Rockwell,  of  Towanda,  has  been  appointed  to  the  po- 
sition left  vacant  by  Miss  Turner's  resignation.  Miss  Rockwell  was 
librarian  of  the  Towanda  Public  Library  for  some  time,  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Drexel  Library  School,  and  came  to  the  Commission  from  the 
Duluth  Public  Library. 

J  ohnstown. 

Miss  E.  Hortense  Allen,  of  Montrose,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Cambria  Free  Library  as  cataloguer. 
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Kennett  Square. 

A  bazaar  held  in  the  librarj-  to  raise  funds  for  the  library  and  an 
appeal  for  help  brought  in  over  one  thousand  dollars.  The  library 
building  was  painted  outside,  electric  lights  were  put  in  and  some 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  tbe  interior  arrangements. 

Mansfield. 

Miss  JMarv'  "Wilcox  (Syracuse,  1914)  has  been  appointed  librarian  of 
the  State  Normal  School  Library. 
Montrose. 

Miss  Amelia  Pickett,  M^ho  has  been  librarian  of  the  Susquehanna 
County  Public  Library,  was  given  a  year's  leave  of  absence  and  en- 
tered the  training  school  in  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh.  ]\Iiss 
Jessie  Wilson,  from  the  Scranton  Public  Library,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  for  that  time. 

New  Hope. 

The  first  year  of  the  Free  Library 's  existence  has  been  most  encour- 
aging. With  volunteer  librarians  and  volunteer  support  the  library 
has  been  kept  open  twice  each  w-eek  and  has  grown  from  125  to  390 
volumes;  has  had  a  circulation  of  2,033,  and  has  registered  169  bor- 
rowers. 
Paoli. 

The  Free  Library,  a  branch  of  the  To^\ti  Association,  has  completed 
its  fifth  year  without  any  support  other  than  voluntary  contributions 
and  what  has  been  earned  by  the  library  committee.  They  now  have 
1,500  volumes,  275  readers  and  a  paid  librarian,  who  keeps  the  library 
open  three  times  per  week. 
Pennsburg. 

The  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  library  of  Perkiomen  Seminary 
in  the  new  Carnegie  building  and  to  the  public  as  a  free  library  has 
been  far  more  successful  than  was  expected.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  five  books  were  circulated  among  the  residents  of  Pennsburg 
and  East  Greenville  and  the  interest  in  the  library  is  steadily  growing. 
A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  get  more  books  for  the  public. 
Philadelphia — Apprentice's  Library. 

The  ninety-fourth  annual  report  for  1913-14  contains  a  short  his- 
torical sketch  of  this  interesting  libraiy.  The  reference  use  of  the 
library  had  increased  thirty-five  per  cent,  and  the  fiction  average  was 
fifty  per  cent.  The  circulation  for  home  use  was  70,984,  and  an  at- 
tendance in  the  reading  room  of  31,965.  .       ;  . 
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Philadelphia—Philadelphia  City  InstiUote  Lilrary. 

During  the  sixty-second  year,  for  1913-14,  2,412  volumes  were  added, 
making  a  total  of  35,402  in  the  library.  The  circulation  was  3], 097, 
and  the  number  of  visitors  78,794.  Two  legacies  of  $5,000  each  were 
received  from  Miss  Rebecca  L.  Bringhurst  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Phillips 
Samuel,  and  $3,000  and  16,000  volumes  from  Dr.  Louis  A.  Duhring. 
Philadelphia — Starr  Center  Library. 

This  librarj^  is  housed  in  the  Neighborhood  House  of  the  Starr  Cen- 
ter Association,  in  small  rooms  on  the  second  floor,  and  has  only  a 
limited  number  of  well  worn  books.  Yet  the  circulation  was  35,298  vol- 
umes ;  86.4  per  cent,  of  the  readers  were  in  some  sort  of  school  and  67.8 
per  cent,  are  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Flowers  given  by  the  Philadelphia  Flower,  Fruit  and  Ice  Mission, 
were  distributed  weekly  and  the  librarian  had  deposited  with  her  the 
children's  savings,  amounting  to  $627.20. 

Pittshurgh.  .•  •  ■ 

The  eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Library  for  the  year 
ending  January  31,  1914,  shows  294  agencies  for  the  distribution  of 
books.  Besides  the  central  library  and  branches,  play  grounds,  en- 
gine houses,  factories,  schools,  homes,  clubs,  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C. 
A.  's  were  some  of  these  agencies  used. 

There  are  418,698  volumes  in  the  library  which  were  circulated  for 
home  use  or  used  in  reading  rooms,  2,925,004  times,  and  114,464  bor- 
rowers. A  gift  of  $350  was  received  for  books  on  taxation  and  es- 
pecially on  the  single  tax  theory.  Pour  reading  and  reference  lists 
were  issued  in  the  Bulletin  as  follows:  Vocational  giddance,  artists 
represented  in  the  seventeenth  annual  exhibition,  debate  index  sup- 
plement, and  folk  talks  and  other  stories  which  can  be  dramatized  and 
played  hj  children. 

The  department  for  the  blind  has  207  borrowers.  A  catalogue  of 
the  books  available  for  tluese  readers  was  issued  in  American  Braille 
type. 

Pottsville. 

The  third  annual  report  for  the  Free  Public  Library  for  1913-14 
shows  a  gain  in  circulation  of  8,123,  the  total  circulation  being  81,760, 
or  4.04  per  capita.  One  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  new 
readers  were  registered,  making  a  total  registration  of  6,288,  or  one- 
fifth  of  the  population,  and  2,294  volumes  were  added,  giving  a  total 
of  9,203. 
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Several  magazines  files  have  been  completed  and  bound,  picture  and 
pamphlet  collections  were  started  and  those  recent  U.  S.  documents  of 
use  to  the  library,  have  been  secured. 

The  work  with  children  has  been  pushed,  $300  (a  gift)  spent  for 
"easy  books"  for  the  very  small  borrowers  resulted  in  a  circulation 
of  4,733  as  compared  with  1,871  of  the  year  before.  The  "Hero 
Circle"  of  reading  was  very  popular,  forty-seven  children's  names  ap- 
pearing on  the  roll  of  honor  of  the  first  circle  and  thirty-one  on  the 
second.  "Our  recommended  grade  reading"  proved  another  very 
successful  move.  The  superintendent  of  schools  stood  sponsor  for  a 
list  of  recommended  books  for  the  schools  from  the  third  to  the  eighth 
grades,  inclusive,  and  offered  a  certificate  to  every  child  who  completed 
the  reading.  We  found  these  books  Avere  needed  in  many  duplicates 
and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  298  certificates  were  issued.  A  few 
years  of  this  plan  will  bring  the  cliildren  of  Pottsville  to  the  high  school 
ready  to  study  literature ;  and  those  who  stop  short  of  the  high  school 
will  have  a  foimdation  for  culture  and  gained  the  reading  habit  which 
can  never  be  lost. 

The  juniors  and  seniors  in  the  high  school  were  taught  to  use  the 
library  and  the  high  school  library  was  re-organized  by  the  library 
staff.  Owing  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  library  rooms,  stories 
were  told  in  the  schools,  aijd  collections  of  books — one  for  each  child 
enrolled  in  the  school — were  placed  in  four  outlying  buildings.  The 
reference  work  is  growing,  and  the  policy  of  advertising  the  library 
is  being  pushed  with  marked  results. 

The  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  new  building  and  a  gift  of  $6,000  wliieh 
made  this  move  possible,  was  a  most  important  event.  Also  there  was 
a  gift  of  $25  in  the  one-book  a  year  plan  in  memory  of  a  high  school 
teacher. 

Quakertoivn. 

The  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  annual  report  of  the  Richland  Li- 
brary Company  for  1913-14  shows  a  growing  interest  in  the  library, 
both  in  the  number  of  readers,  the  gifts  of  books  and  money  and  in 
the  necessity  of  opening  the  library  one  more  evening  during  the  week. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-one  new  books  were  added,  making  a  total 
of  3,750  in  the  library. 

Beading.  '  - 

The  fifteenth  annual  report,  for  1913,  of  the  Reading  Public  Library, 
records,  joyfully,  the  return  to  its  old  site,  into  a  spacious  new  Car- 
negie building,  after  three  years  in  the  very  cramped  quarters  in  an 
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inaccessible  location.  The  circulation  for  the  year  was  91,900;  1,640 
new  borrowers  registered,  and  1,782  new  books  were  added,  making  the 
total  number  of  books  in  the  library  36,698. 

One  of  the  important  new  lines  of  work  taken  up,  was  the  opening 
of  four  deposit  stations  in  school  buildings. 
Royersford. 

The  woman's  auxiliary,  formed  to  aid  the  public  library,  got  out  a 
special  Free  Public  Library  Edition  of  the  Inter-Borougli  Press,  the 
local  paper,  to  raise  money  for  the  library.  The  editor  charged  only 
the  cost  of  printing  and  the  auxiliary  did  all  the  editing  and  sold  the 
edition.  One  hundred  and  one  dollars  were  cleared.  Besides  the  usual 
news  of  the  town,  there  were  several  articles  on  the  town,  and  the  fol- 
lowing special  ones  on  the  library:  "Value  of  the  Library  to  Royers- 
ford," "School  Value  of  Library,"  "What  the  ToAvn  Owes  the  Li- 
brary," "Our  Town  Needs  a  New  Library  Building,"  and  "Work  of 
the  Auxiliary  for  the  Library." 
St.  Marys. 

Miss  Audrey  Smith  has  been  made  librarian  in  the  place  of  Miss 
Anne  Malleson,  who  resigned. 

Sewichley.  ,  ' 

The  annual  report  of  the  Public  Library  for  1913-14,  tells  how  one 
library  has  solved  the  problem  of  co-operation  with  an  adjoining  bor- 
ough, or  school  district.  Acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Village  Im- 
pi'ovement  Society,  the  Edgeworth  School  Board  furnishes  room,  heat, 
light,  librarian's  service,  transportation,  and  $100  towards  the  cost  of 
books.  And  in  return,  the  Sewickley  Public  Library  maintains  a 
branch  in  Edgeworth,  sees  to  all  the  work  of  getting  and  transporting 
the  books,  keeping  the  library  open,  etc.  Besides,  the  central  library 
is  free  to  all  the  residents  of  Edgeworth  and  books  may  be  taken  out 
or  returned  at  either  place.  This  plan  has  been  very  successful  and 
r.eems  to  work  to  the  best  advantage  of  each  place,  333  of  the  Edge- 
worth  residents  became  borrowers  of  the  library  and  the  circulation  in 
that  borough  was  3,732.  The  total  circulation  was  32.027.  There  are 
2,660  active  borrowers  out  of  a  total  population  of  5,708. 

A  story  hour  was  held  once  a  week  at  each  library.  The  porch  at 
the  central  library  was  converted  into  a  very  comfortable  summer 
reading  room. 

Spring  City.  .    '    -  • 

The  Free  Public  Library,  in  their  fourth  year,  added  306  new  books, 
making  a  total  of  3.065  volumes  in  the  library.    The  circulation  was 
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^,385,  of  which  1,996  were  non-fiction — a  gain  of  568  over  the  previous 
year.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  was  among  the  pupils 
of  the  public  school.  One  hundred  and  thirty-six  new  borrowers  were 
registered,  making  a  total  of  590.  The  woman's  auxiliary,  formed  at 
first  to  help  get  the  library^  started,  has  developed  into  a  study  club 
with  monthly  meetings.  It  gave  the  library  $25  for  books,  the  school 
board  continued  their  support  and  $214  was  cleared  from  a  lecture 
course. 
Titusville. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  Benson  ]\Iemorial  Library,  for  1913- 
14,  shows  the  library  has  made  its  usual  steady  growth  during  the 
j'ear.  The  registration  in  force  is  3,725,  of  which  270  are  new  read- 
ers; there  are  9,872  books  in  the  libraiy  and  the  circulation  was 
16,026. 

Storj^  hour  was  held  with  the  help  of  the  Woman's  Club.  And  the 
University  Extension  Club  held  monthly  meetings  in  the  lecture  room. 

Towmda. 

]\Iiss  Dora  Simpson  was  married  in  August,  to  ^Ir.  Bernard  Potter. 
She  is  still  acting  as  librarian  until  a  successor  is  found. 

Warren. 

The  Public  Library  has  received  a  splendid  gift  of  $100,000  for  a 
building  in  memory  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Wetmore,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Francis  Plenry,  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Jefferson.  Plans  are  about  ready 
and  work  on  the  building  will  be  stai'ted  early  in  the  spring. 

Williamsport. 

The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  James  V.  Brown  Library  contains 
the  following  summing  up  of  the  influence  of  the  library  for  that  pe- 
riod. Mystically,  seven  is  the  symbol  of  perfection,  and  while  no 
library  can  ever  expect  to  attain  to  the  beatitude  of  that  mythical 
state,  yet  the  past  year  having  been  the  one  that  completed  our  first 
cycle  of  seven,  it  behooves  us  to  look  carefully  over  that  which  we  have 
done.  If  we  do  so,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  justified  in  believing  that  the 
library  has  taken  each  year  more  and  more  a  part  in  the  development 
of  the  city.  Not  only  has  every  twelve  months  brought  an  increasing 
number  of  requests  for  special  information  from  civic,  social  and 
church  clubs,  from  business  and  professional  men,  from  the  schools 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  but  the  increased  interest  manifested  in  the 
better  class  of  lectures,  drama,  painting  and  music,  has  been  so  ob- 
vious as  to  hardly  require  citation. 
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The  library  now  contains  24,175  volumes  which  circulated  107,409 
times  to  6,695  borrowers. 

The  two  stations  at  the  West  End  Lunch  Club  and  Montoursville 
have  been  very  successful,  and  through  the  aid  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  three 
collections  of  books  were  placed  in  factories.  And  the  number  of  books 
allowed  to  go  out  on  one  card  was  increased  to  four. 

ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA 

After  the  first  few^  sets  of  the  eleventh  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica  had  been  issued  an  error  in  the  article  on  Insanity  was  dis- 
covered. It  was  immediately  corrected  so  was  confined  to  the  earliest 
.sets.  The  error  is  on  page  600  of  volume  XIV,  in  the  statistics  table. 
Those  who  have  purchased  this  work  should  look  at  this  table  and 
write  the  publishers  if  the  first  line  reads  as  follows :  ' '  England  and 
Wales— 14,728-14,724-29,452. " 

LIBRARY  PERIODICALS 

We  are  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  our  librarians  to  the  following 
notices  of  the  two  library  periodicals  in  this  country.  One,  or  both, 
of  these  should  be  in  every  library  so  those  interested  in  this  work  may 
keep  posted  as  to  happenings  in  our  field.  Particularly  should  the 
librarian  keep  in  touch  with  what  others  are  doing.  Not  only  can  val- 
uable suggestions  be  received  but  one  will  be  kept  out  of  ruts  and 
broadened  in  view  by  regularly  reading  such  articles  as  appear  in  these 
papers. 

PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

"Every  man  is  a  debtor  to  his  profession."  This  is  entirely  true  of 
librarians.  In  order  to  pay  these  debts,  it  is  necessary  that  a  librarian 
keep  informed  not  only  on  the  best  methods  of  performing  the  daily 
duties  in  his  particular  station,  but  he  should  also  keep  in  touch  with 
the  trend  of  the  library  movement  generally,  in  his  localitj^,  in  his 
state  and  throughout  the  country.  The  mention  of  men  and  measures 
and  methods  ought  to  bring  to  him  something  more  than  mere  names. 

This  means  that  the  librarian  must  "read,  ponder  and  inwardly 
digest"  the  library  literature  of  his  profession,  particularly  the  peri- 
odical literature.  This  obligation  can  be  met  by  subscribing  to  Puhlic 
Libraries,  and  intelligently  and  faithfully  reading  it  every  month. 

.  The  price  at  which  it  is  sold,  $2  a  year  for  single  subscriptions,  with 
twenty  per  cent,  discount  for  clubs  of  five,  places  this  library  peri- 
odical within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  library  workers. 
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Its  editor  is  Miss  Mary  Eileen  Ahern,  who  says  of  it :  ' 
Public  Libraries  was  started  in  1896  at  the  request  of  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  to  meet  the  need  which  at  that 
time  existed,  of  a  live,  personal  organ  for  libraiy  workers,  which  should 
deal  with  practical  everyday  problems  of  public  libraries  and  promote 
the  idea  of  supervision  and  extension  of  library  service,  at  a  cost  within 
the  means  of  all  library  workers.  This  has  been  the  sole  aim  of  Public 
Libraries  ever  since  it  started,  although  it  has  made  its  way  into  larger 
fields  and  grown  in  favor  and  power  with  libraries  of  every  size  and 
kind. 

Its  pages  are  open  to  library  workers  of  every  degree  of  advance- 
ment for  question,  comment,  discussion  or  protest,  with  the  single  pur- 
pose of  being  fair-minded  and  helpful  in  developing  better  library  con- 
ditions, not  only  for  the  users  of  libraries,  but  for  those  who  serve  the 
public  in  the  libraries.  Its  contributors  are  the  library  workers  who 
are  doing  things  and  who  know  whereof  they  speak. 

There  has  never  been  the  slightest  desire  or  attempt  to  take  advan- 
tage of  its  patrons  or  readers  in  any  manner.  There  is  no  advertise- 
ment accepted  from  a  firm  or  a  person  who  has  not  a  good  standing 
among  libraries,  and  its  pages  are  always  free  from  personal  bias  or 
prejudices  in  every  presentation. 

The  motto  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  ' '  The  best  books  for  the  greatest  number 
at  the  least  cost,"  is  carried  on  the  title-page  of  Public  Libraries  and 
this,  with  professional  loyalty,  forms  the  watchword  of  all  its  en- 
deavorers.    Address,  Public  Libraries, 

Chicago,  Ills. 

THE  LIBRARY  JOURNAL  FOR  1915. 

We  have  always  realized  that  valuable  as  the  Library  Journal  might 
be  to  the  small  as  well  as  the  large  libraries,  the  $4.00  subscription 
rate,  necessitated  by  its  size  and  editorial  scope,  put  it  beyond  the 
financial  reach  of  many  workers  in  the  local  library  field. 

On  several  occasions  during  its  forty-year  career  the  Journal  has 
faced  very  seriously  the  question  of  making  a  reduction  in  its  general 
subscription  rate.  Once,  seven  years  ago,  it  was  reduced  from  $5.00 
to  $4.00,  but  the  present  conclusion  is  that  further  reduction  is  finan- 
cially impossible.  During  the  last  year  the  Library  Journal  has  been 
much  enlarged  physically,  made  more  comprehensive  editorially  and 
has  made  greater  use  of  illustrated  material ;  all  this  has  added  greatly 
to  the  expense  of  production. 
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We  have  determined  hoivever  to  attempt  to  bring  the  Library 
Journal  within  the  reach  of  the  small  libraries  by  offering  for  1915 
the  special  rate  of  $2.00  to  libraries  having  an  income  of  less  than 
$2,000  or  to  individual  librarians  ivhose  salary  is  under  $1,000. 

Besides  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  the  great  libraries  of  the 
world,  of  which  Theo.  W.  Koch 's  in  the  January  number  on  the  Im- 
perial Library  at  Petrograd  is  an  excellent  example,  there  will  be  a 
series  of  special  articles  directly  belongmg  to  the  smaller  libraries. 
The  first  of  these,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  S.  Root's  "How  to  Teach  School  Chil- 
dren the  Use  of  Books  as  Tools,"  appears  in  the  January  number. 
News  of  the  "Library  World"  is  now  covered  comprehensively,  state 
by  state,  every  month;  while  "Library  Work,"  practically  a  maga- 
zine by  itself,  digests  in  a  subject  arrangement  the  latest  library  meth- 
ods and  developments  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Library  Jour- 
J^AL,  241  West  37th  Street,  New  York. 
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ATLANTIC  CITY  LIBRARY  MEETING. 

Next  to  the  meeting  of  our  own  State  Library  Association  the  Bi- 
State  meeting  at  Atlantic  City  is  the  most  attractive.  Coming  as  it 
does  at  a  time  when  people  are  feeling  the  strain  of  the  winter's  shut- 
in-ness  it  provides  a  delightful  outing  combined  with  meeting  charm- 
ing people  and  listening  to  interesting  and  suggestive  addresses. 

We  advise  all  our  readers  to  make  a  circle  around  the  dates  on  their 
calendars  for  Friday  and  Saturday,  March  3  and  4,  1916.  The  meet- 
ing will  be  on  those  dates  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  one  of  the  most  com- 
fortable and  homelike  hotels  along  the  shore,  and  the  rates,  we  under- 
stand, will  be  from  three  dollars  per  day,  American  plan,  up. 

Plan,  now,  to  attend  this  meeting. 


A  NATIONAL  READING  COURSE 

We  hope  our  libraries  will  support  the  movement  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  effort  to  secure  the  reading  of  the  best 
books.  The  department  has  prepared  a  series  of  reading  courses 
along  various  lines  and  is  trying  to  enroll  readers  for  them.  At  present 
ten  of  the  courses  have  been  outlined,- as  follows:  The  great  literary 
Bibles;  Masterpieces  of  the  world's  literature;  A  reading  course  for 
parents;  Twenty-five  books  of  great  fiction;  Some  of  the  world's 
heroes;  American  literature;  Biography;  History;  Miscellaneous 
reading  for  girls ;  Miscellaneous  reading  for  boys. 

Anyone  who  desires  may  join  this  circle  and  take  up  one  of  these 
courses.  The  number  of  books  in  each  is  small.  The  work  may  be 
done  at  one's  convenience  and  a  certiticate  will  be  given  to  all  who 
show  evidence  of  having  read  the  books.  Full  information  can  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Home  Education 
Division,  Washington,  D.  C. 

This  is  a  movement  which  should  be  encouraged  in  every  way  pos- 
sible. We  suggest  that  librarians  get  copies  of  the  circular  of  infor- 
mation and  advertise  the  scheme  as  widely  as  possible.  Most  of  the 
books  may  be  secured  in  the  Everyman's  Library  at  fifty  cents  per 
volume  and  it  will  pay  libraries  to  purchase  copies  and  have  them  on 
hand  if  the  reciuests  for  them  come  in. 

Such  a  plan  goes  a  step  further  than  many  others  in  that  it  not  only 
suggests  books  to  read  but  offers  recognition  for  the  work  done.  It 
is  true  that  this  is  simply  a  certificate,  but  it  is  an  important 
factor.  All  one  receives  on  graduation  from  college  is  this  and  it  is 
considered  well-worth  working  for. 
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Why  not  try  to  secure  for  our  state  a  larger  enrollment  for  the  circle 
than  any  other  will  have.    It  will  be  worth  while. 


A  PERPETUAL  MEMORIAL. 

A  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  received  by  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  libraries.  "We  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
library  people  as  a  precedent  worth  following: 

Sir  :  I  take  great  pleasure  in  enclosing  cheek  for  six  dollars  to  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library  in  memory  of  Israel  A. 
Rich.  This  money  was  collected  by  the  Sunday  school  children  of 
Temple  Sharriz  Shomayn  and  has  been  given  to  the  library  in  lieu  of 
the  purchase  of  flowers. ' ' 

One  of  our  libraries  has  a  plan  by  which  endowments  of  twenty-five 
dollars  may  be  established,  for  the  purchase  of  one  book  per  year; 
each  book  so  purchased  is  marked  with  a  special  book  plate  and  bears 
the  name  of  the  one  designated  in  the  endowment. 

These  ideas  are  suggested  to  librarians  as  beautiful  methods  of  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 


KEVSTONE  STATE  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION.  BUTLER,  PA.  OCT.  21-23,  1915. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Associa- 
tion was  held  at  Butler,  October  21-23,  1915.  The  register  showed 
fifty-one  libraries  represented,  and  an  attendance  of  106. 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  Mr.  "W.  F.  Stevens,  the 
president,  in  Masonic  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening.  After  the  president 's 
greeting  Mr.  Stevens  introduced  Mr.  Joseph  Heinman,  the  mayor 
of  Butler,  who  welcomed  the  Association  and  spoke  of  the  inspiration 
the  meeting  would  bring  to  the  town.  Mr.  Stevens  then  read  "a 
survey"  in  which  he  gave  a  brief  history  of  the  library  movement  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the  Keystone 
Association. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  regular  business  of  the  meeting  the  presi- 
dent, in  the  absence  of  the  secretary,  Mrs.  Mabel  Champlin  Walcott, 
appointed  Miss  Helen  D.  Subers  secretary  for  the  meeting. 

As  the  minutes  of  the  fourteenth  meeting  had  been  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  Association  they  were  considered  ap- 
proved as  printed,  and  the  reading  of  them  waived. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  was  called  for,  and  read  by  the  treasurer, 
Miss  Anna  A.  MacDonald,  who  reported  a  substantial"  balance  in  the 
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treasury.  Miss  MacDonald  supplemented  her  report  by  a  plea  for 
members,  urging  a  membership  of  every  library  and  librarian  in  the 
state.  The  report  was  accepted  by  motion  proposed  by  Mr.  Bliss, 
seconded  by  Mr.  AVright. 

The  Committee  on  Periodical  Indexing  then  presented  its  report 
which  was  read  by  Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee.  The  report  stated  that  the  H.  W.  Wilson  Company  "had  some- 
time ago  added  to  the  Supplement  the  Spectator  as  a  representative 
English  magazine"  and  that  "efforts  have  been  made  and  are  being 
continued  to  secure  the  inclusion  of  the  Bevue  de  Beux  Mondes.  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Company  notified  the  committee  that  the  publishers  of 
the  Revue  de  Deux  Mondes  had  taken  the  stand  that  they,  the  Wilson 
Company,  should  pay  for  copies  of  the  Bevue  in  order  to  index  it, 
while  the  Wilson  Company  felt  that,  inasmuch  as  other  reviews  sent 
copies  to  them  for  indexing  without  charge,  such  a  stand  was  unjust." 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  committee  wrote  twice  to  tlie  Bevue 
asking  that  the  request  of  the  Wilson  Company  be  granted,  and  point- 
ing out  the  benefit  to  the  periodical  in  being  indexed  in  the  Wilson 
Company  publications.   Neither  letter  had  been  acknowledged  by  the 
publishers  of  the  Bevue.    The  committee  suggested  "that  it  be  con- 
tinued with  instructions  to  co-operate  with  the  Wilson  company  in  se- 
curing from  the  Deutsche  Bundschau.  and  the  Bevue  de  Deux  Mondes 
copies  for  the  index;   and  also  to  call  the  attention  of  librarians 
through  the  columns  of  the  Lihrarij  Journal  aud  Public  Libraries  to 
the  request  made  by  the  AVilson  Company  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Readers'  Guide  Supplement."    The  request  was  attached  to  and 
made  part  of  the  report.    It  contained  the  statement  of  the  Wilson 
Company  that  they  made  no  charge  for  indexing,  but  asked  for  free 
copies  of  periodicals  for  the  indexing,  and  requested  librarians  to 
write  to  the  magazines  in  question  concerning  the  desirability  of  such 
indexing. 

On  a  motion  proposed  by  ]Mr.  Craver,  and  seconded  by  Miss  Weiss, 
the  report  was  accepted  and  the  committee  continued. 

Next  on  the  program  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Library 
Legislation.  In  the'  absence  of  the  chairman,  the  report  was  read  by 
Mr.  Bliss.  The  committee  reported  ' '  several  meetings  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  Library  Commission"  and  "a  meeting  with  the 
State  Committee  of  Education."  "A  general  library  law,  which 
should  not  interfere  with  the  school  code"  was  prepared  "and  passed 
by  the  legislature,  only  to  meet  with  the  veto  of  the  governor.' '  The 
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committee  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  Assoeiaion  should  not  cease 
its  agitation  "for  a  general  library  law  to  take  the  place  of  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  which  the  school  code  undertook  to  repeal"  and  suggested 
that  a  new  committee  be  appointed  "to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
State  Library  Commission  with  the  view  of  presenting  an  act  to  the 
next  legislature  which  will  meet  the  objections  raised  by  the  gover- 
nor 's  veto. ' ' 

The  report  was  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Mr  Wright,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Graver,  and  the  committee  discharged. 

JMiss  McCarnes,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Libx-ary  Instruction 
in  Normal  Schools,  was  absent,  but  an  informal  report  of  the  work  of 
the  committee  was  given  by  Miss  Shutterly,  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Miss  Shutterly  said  that  the  efforts  of  the  committee  have  been 
directed  toward  making  a  course  in  library  training  a  part  of  the 
normal  school  curriculum.  For  the  current  year  four  of  the  thirteen 
schools  report  such  a  course,  and  a  fifth  school  is  planning  one.  Two 
schools  give  no  regular  course  but  the  librarians  instruct  classes  when- 
ever opportunity  is  given.  Four  schools  give  no  instruction,  and  two 
failed  to  report.    The  committee  was  continued. 

A  Nominating  Committee  was  appointed,-  consisting  of  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wright,  Miss  Irma  A.  Watts,  Miss  Emma  R.  Engle. 

After  telling  of  the  various  places  of  interest  in  and  near  Butler  to 
be  visited  on  Friday  afternoon,  designated  "Free"  on  the  program; 
and  asking  for  volunteers  to  hold  "story -hour"  in  the  Butler  schools 
at  that  time,  Mr.  Stevens  read  letters  of  regret  from  Mrs.  Walcott, 
formerly  Miss  Mabel  ChampliUj  secretary  of  the  Association;  Mr. 
Frank  G.  Lewis,  of  Crozer  Theological  Seminary ;  IMr.  Thomas  Lynch 
IMontgomery,  state  librarian,  and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Carr,  of  Scranton. 
A  telegram  of  greeting  from  Dr.  John  Thomson,  honorary  president  of 
the  Association,  was  read,  and  after  a  motion  proposed  by  IMr.  Craver 
that  a  reply  be  sent,  Mr.  Craver,  Mr.  Bliss,  and  Miss  True  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  which  sent  the  following  telegram : 

"The  Keystone  State  Library  Association  regrets  exceedingly  your 
inability  to  meet  with  us  this  year  and  hopes  to  hear  soon  that  you 
liave  recovered  your  health.   All  join  in  sending  best  wishes." 

After  very  delightful  music  by  Miss  Helen  Watson  and  Miss  Edith 
Parker,  of  Butler,  the  meeting  vvas  turned  over  to  the  Entertainment 
Committee.  In  behalf  of  Miss  Sherman,  the  chairman,  IMr.  Wright 
explained  the  "get-acquainted"  game  originated  by  the  committee 
for  the  occasion,  and  all  were  soon  diligently  seeking  "the  elusive 
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librarian, ' '  twelve  of  them,  until  drawn  away  to  partake  of  the  delicious 
refreshments  prepared  by  the  Congress  of  Women's  Clubs  of  Butler. 

Second  Session. 

Instead  of  being  held  at  the  Country  Club  as  first  planned,  the  sec- 
ond session  was  held  in  Masonic  Hall,  Friday  morning. 

After  announcement  in  regard  to  the  afternoon's  amusements,  the 
following  committees  were  appointed : 

Legislative  Committee  (re-appointed)  — 
Mr.  H.  S.  Ehrhart,  Hanover. 
Mr.  Henry  F.  Marx,  Easton. 
Mr.  Wesley  K.  Woodbury,  Pottsville. 

Resolution.  Committee —  , 
Miss  Eleanor  Carver. 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Clark. 
Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  presented  Miss  Sarah  C.  N.  Bogle,  who  presided 
for  the  topic  of  the  morning,  "Children's  Reading." 

The  subject  was  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  home,  the 
library,  the  school,  and  the  child  or  ' '  popular  reading. ' '  Miss  Hannah 
Carver  Ellis,  librarian  of  the  South  Side  Branch,  Pittsburgh,  in  tell- 
ing of  "Children's  Reading  and  the  Family"  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  the  family  in  the  social  order,  the  belief  that  the  hope  for  the 
family  in  the  present  day  of  changing  conditions  lies  in  the  ideals 
stimulated  by  the  great  literature  of  the  world,  and  the  duty  of  the 
library  to  create  a  demand  for  and  to  supply  this  great  literature. 

Miss  Engie,  chief  of  the  Department  for  Children,  Free  Library  of 
Philadelphia,  presented  "Reading  in  the  Library."  Miss  Engle  said 
that  in  the  library  the  child  reads  what  appeals  to  him  as  an  individ- 
ual. The  choice  of  books  is  modified  by  the  child's  racial  traits,  his 
age,  the  co-operation  of  his  school,  the  librarian,  and  the  books  avail- 
able, but  the  ultimate  selection  is  his  own. 

"Children's  Reading  in  the  School,"  was  the  topic  of  Dr.  William 
M.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools.  Mr.  David- 
son said  that  reading  in  the  school  was  first  a  mere  conquering  of  the 
mechanics  of  reading,  the  joy  in  literature  came  later,  and  could  be 
either  killed  or  stimulated  by  the  choice  of  methods  and  text-books 
for  reading.  He  lauded  the  old  McGuffey  readers  as  examples  of  good 
school  reading  books. 
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Dr.  Charles  B.  Kobertson,  director  of  University  Extension,  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh,  in  "Popular  Beading  for  Children,"  said  "the 
growth  of  the  reading  habit  should  be  marked  when  the  individual 
feels  the  need  of  other  experiences  than  his  own— when  he  is  trying 
out  the  problems  of  social  adjustment."  "The  questions  of  moment" 
are  ' '  what  should  be  read,  when  should  it  be  read,  and  how  should  it 
be  read."  "The  what  and  why  is  to  be  answered  by  a  study  of  the 
physical,  mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  children  at  their 
different  age  levels."  Dr.  Robertson  then  made  a  plea  for  the  col- 
lection of  material  to  aid  such  study.  He  urged  that  there  be  investi- 
gations made  of  what  is  read  by  ages,  sex,  and  possible  nationality; 
adding,  "If  this  wealth  of  material  was  made  available,  I  believe  that 
students  of  English  would  gladly  work  it  over  and  we  would  eventu- 
ally know  from  the  child,  the  only  authority,  what  lie  should  read  and 
when." 

Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  to  seeing  Butler.  The  Country  Club, 
Nixon  Farm,  Butler  Library,  the  state  police  barracks  were  some  of 
the  places  visited,  while  a  group  of  volunteers  went  to  the  various 
school  buildings  to  tell  stories  to  the  children.  Among  the  story-tellers 
were  Mrs.  Kreutzpointer,  Miss  Edith  Patterson,  Miss  Elizabeth  AVal- 
laee.  Miss  Whiteman,  Miss  Langfitt,  Miss  Freda  Halpert,  Miss  Crandle, 
and  Miss  Bennett. 

:-  :■;  ..  .  ,.      .    Third  Session. 

The  third  session  was  held  in  the  Pligh  School  Auditorium  on  Fri- 
day evening  at  8 :  00.  Mr.  Stevens  introduced  Judge  Eeiber,  of  But- 
ler, who  made  the  opening  address,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  improve- 
ment in  library  conditions  in  Butler  as  a  result  of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Asehe,  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Playgroiuid 
Association,  who  was  to  have  read  a  paper  on  "Some  Aspects  of  the 
Librarj^  and  the  Playground"  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  place  on 
the  program  was  taken  by  Mr.  AVilliam  H.  "Weisheit,  field  scout  com- 
missioner of  the  Boy  Scouts,  who  spoke  on  the  "Boy  Scout  Move- 
ment." He  said  the  message  of  America  to  the  world  is  "Learn  how 
to  live  and  live  right,"  and  told  how  the  Boy  Scout  movement  en- 
deavors to  help  the  young  boy  develop  normally  all  three  parts  of 
his  nature. 

After  two  beautiful  selections  sung  by  Mrs.  R.  L.  Spaide,  of  Butler, 
Mr.  John  Foster  Carr.  secretary  of  the  Immigration  Publication  So- 
ciety, made  an  address  on  "The  Library  and  the  Foreigner."  Mr. 
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Carr  spoke  of  "preparedness"  as  a  burning  national  question — the 
preparedness  not  necessarily  for  war,  but  for  a  contingency  of  the 
present  war,  the  hordes  who  will  come  at  its  close  "sick  of  kings  and 
the  war  passion  of  kings,  to  free  life  and  peace  in  our  free  land." 
There  is  "no  exaggerating  the  need  of  preparedness  for  this  army  of 
invasion."  "Unhappily  our  immigrant  workman,  with  splendid  po- 
tentials, comes  into  contact  with  the  worse  side  of  our  civilization. 
How  shall  we  meet  that  problem  ? ' '  Education  in  American  ideals 
and  the  English  language  is  most  important.  Mr.  Carr  told  what 
libraries  are  doing  and  should  do  for  the  immigrant,  and  described 
the  publications  and  the  work  of  the  Immigrant  Publication  Society. 
He  closed  his  talk  with  some  very  interesting  lantern  views  of  im- 
migrants in  New  York  City,  in  libraries  in  various  cities,  and  in  agri- 
cultural communities  throughout  the  country. 

Fourth  Session. 

The  last  session  was  held  in  Masonic  Temple  on  Saturday  morning. 
It  opened  with  the  report  of  the  special  committees.  Miss  Speer  for 
the  Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  treasurer's  books  had  been 
examined  and  were  correct.  The  Resolution  Committee,  Miss  Carver, 
chairman,  presented  the  following  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  Woman's  Clubs,  the  Butler  Entertain- 
ment Committee,  IMrs.  Spaide,  Miss  Watson,  Miss  Parker,  and  Miss 
McJunkin  have  so  much  added  to  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the 
Keystone  State  Library  Association.  ■  • 

Resolved,  That  the  said  Association  hereby  express  hearty  thanks 
for  the  courtesies  -and  kindnesses  extended,  especially  for  the  cakes. 

(Signed)    Eleanor  Carver. 

Flora  B.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Bliss  then  asked  permission  to  speak  of  the  Atlantic  City  library 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  March  3  and  4,  1916.  He 
iTrged  everyone  to  attend  for  professional  reasons,  and  for  pleasure. 

Mr.  Stevens  presented  Mr.  Carr's  request  for  copies  of  all  photo- 
graphs of  foreigners  in  libraries,  and  announced  the  publication 
of  a  history  of  the  Keystone  State  Library  Association  soon  to  appear. 

Miss  Gertrude  MacKinney,  secretary  of  the  Library  Board  of  Butler, 
and  a  member  of  the  local  entertainment  committee,  then  gracefully 
expressed  the  appreciation  of  the  people  of  Butler  for  the  meeting, 
and  extended  their  tliauks  to  those  who  held  "  story -hovir "  in  the 
schools  on  Friday. 
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The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  made  by  Mr.  W right, 
chairman,  as  follows : 

For  President— :Mr.  0.  R.  Howard  Thomson. 
For  Vice-President— :Mr.  Harrison  W.  Graver. 
For  Secretary— :Miss  Flora  B.  Roberts. 
For  Treasurer— :\Iiss  Anna  A.  MacDonald. 

^,lv.  Bliss  moved  that  the  report  be  accepted  and  filed  and  those 
named  be  declared  elected.   The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr  Stevens  then  announced  "Reference  Work"  as  the  topic  tor  the 
morning's  consideration,  and  presented  ^liss  Willard,  reference  li- 
brarian of  Pittsburgh,  who  conducted  the  session. 

Reference  work  in  three  special  libraries  was  recounted  m  the 
three  papers  of  the  morning.  Miss  Anna  M.  Shutterly.  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Normal  School,  described  the  course  in  library  training 
and  reference  given  at  her  school  in  ''Reference  Work  and  the  Normal 
School."  She  said  that  the  course  covers  all  four  years  and  is  based 
on  present  classroom  requirements  and  future  professional  needs.  It 
includes  correct  use  ot  the  catalogue  and  reference  hooks,  selection  of 
material  for  literary  society  use.  compiling  of  arguments  for  debate 
(without  the  assistance  of  "Debater's  Handbooks"  and  other  aids) 
preparation  of  literary  society  programs,  making  of  lists  of  books 
for  school  libraries,  and  simple  cataloguing. 

Miss  Shutterly  was  followed  by  Miss  Irma  A.  AVatts,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
^■ania  Legislative  Reference  Bureau,  who  told  very  clearly  the  scope 
of  the  bureau,  its  methods  of  accumulating  and  caring  for  material, 
its  indexes,  the  various  phases  of  its  work,  the  people  it  serves,  the 
kinds  of  questions  it  is  asked,  and  the  munber  and  ranking  of  the 
employees  who  constitute  the  legislative  reference  staff. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  ]\Iiss  Watts'  paper.  Miss  Willard, 
Miss  Glezen,  and  I\Ir.  Bliss  asked  questions  which  brought  fuller  in- 
formation on  the  wide  scope  of  the  bureau 's  work,  and  its  ability  and 
willingness  to  supply  most  varied  information. 

Mr.  E.  H.  McClelland,  technology  librarian  Carnegie  Library  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  unable  to  be  present.  His  paper  was  read  by  ]Mr. 
Walter  Holmes,  assistc.nt  in  the  Technology  Department  of  that  li- 
the great  mass  of  technical  material  that  is  published,  and  of  the  great 
brary.  Mr.  McClelland  said  "The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh, 
was  the  first  municipal  library  to  establish  a  department  for  special 
reference  work  in  the  field  of  pure  and  applied  science."   He  told  of 
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numbers  of  volumes  and  periodicals  of  value  to  a  technology  library, 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  the  trade  literature  and  the  "house 
organ."  The  actual  work  of  the  Technology  Department  of  Pitts- 
burgh was  made  very  clear  through  the  sample  questions  that  were 
quoted,  and  the  account  of  the  methods  employed  in  answering  them. 
The  paper  closed  with  a  paragraph  on  the  value  of  certain  govern- 
ment publications  on  scientific  subjects. 

After  the  discussion  which  followed  Mr.  McClelland 's  paper.  Miss 
MaeDonald  asked,  in  the  interest  of  the  small  library,  "How  to  get  an 
up-to-date  encyclopedia  for  little  money?  Is  the  old  edition  of  the 
New  International  better  than  a  cheap  new  encyclopedia ? ' '  Mr.  Lamb 
said  that  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  has  the  old  edition  for  sale  practically  at 
the  purchaser's  price,  or  about  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  a  volume. 
Miss  Willard  thought  that  in  most  eases  the  old  edition  was  satisfac- 
tory. Its  statistics  are  old,  but  late  census  reports  correct  that.  Mr. 
Wright  said  that  the  old  New  International  with  the  World  Almanac 
and  other  common  reference  books  is  about  as  useful  as  the  New 
Britannica.  Miss  MaeDonald  said  that  in  the  matter  of  price  of  the 
old  edition,  the  agents  usually  took  advantage  of  the  small  library, 
which  ]Miss  Carver  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  agent  usually  may 
keep  what  he  gets  for  the  old  set.  With  some  remarks  by  IMiss  Glezeii 
and  others,  the  discussion  closed. 

Mr.  Stevens  then  asked  for  suggestions  about  the  next  meeting. 
Miss  MaeDonald  said  there  had  been  some  criticism  of  the  days  of 
meeting,  some  people  thinking  Wednesday.  Thursday  and  Friday  pref- 
erable to  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday.  Mr.  Lamb  thought  it 
might  be  well  to  change  the  week  of  meeting  from  the  third  week  in 
October. 

Opinions  on  the  kind  of  program  preferred  were  asked  for — the 
discussion  of  the  needs  of  the  smaller  libraries  vs.  talks  by  experts 
and  outside  lecturers.  Miss  Sherman  preferred  outside  lecturers. 
Mr.  Bliss  agreed  Math  her,  adding  that  he  thought  the  real  benefit  of 
the  meeting  lay  in  getting  away  from  one 's  library,  seeing  others,  and 
in  the  informal  and  chance  discussions  outside  of  the  sessions.  Mrs. 
Charles,  speaking  as  one  from  a  small  library,  said  that  the  "small 
librarians"  needed  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  hearing  those  from 
large  libraries.  The  technical  difficulties  of  little  libraries  are  taken 
care  of  at  neighborhood  meetings.   Lecturers  are  also  helpful. 

AVith  the  close  of  this  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Helen  D.  Seibers, 
Secrcfarij  pro  tern. 
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WHAT  CHILDREN  READ  IN  THE  LIBRARY,* 

Emma  R.  Engle',  Chief  of  Children's  Department,  Free  Library  of 

Philadelphia. 

Any  brief  summing  up  of  results  in  a  work  where  personal  experi- 
ence differs  so  widely  is  certain  to  be  full  of  inaccuracy,  and  in  order 
that  it  shall  not  be  whollj^  misleading,  there  are  five  points  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  in  considering  "what  children  are  actually  reading 
in  the  library. ' ' 

1st.   The  class  from  which  the  readers  are  drawn,  their  racial  traits 
and  preferences. 

2d.    The  age  at  wliich  children  have  been' admitted  to  the  library,  to 

show  period  of  influence. 
3d.    The  amount  and  quality  of  school  co-operation. 
4th.  The  inspirational  influence  of  the  librarian. 

5th.  And  most  important  of  all — What  children  cmi  actually  get  to 
read  in  the  library. 

Very  early  in  my  own  library  experience  I  was  honored  by  the  ac- 
ciuaintance  of  a  fine  old  Quaker  gentleman,  the  librarian  of  a  Friends' 
Select  Library  not  far  from  Philadelphia.  This  dear  old  man  was 
quite  happy  hi  the  belief  that  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  boy 
and  his  books.  He  assured  me  that  "nature  books"  when  properly 
presented  to  the  boys  of  his  town,  were  found  even  more  to  their  liking 
than  the  insipid  and  tasteless  school  story  or  over-seasoned  tale  of  ad- 
venture. I  quickly  arranged  to  visit  this  library  to  observe  his  highly 
popular  methods  of  presenting  the  nature  books,  and.  if  possible,  to 
make  them  my  OA^"n. 

I  soon  learned,  with  wonder  and  amazement,  that  no  fiction  what- 
ever was  permitted  in  any  department  of  that  Select  Library.  I 
learned  with  consternation  that  the  sensational  animal  story  and  nature 
fakir  books  were  worse  than  fiction;  and  I  learned  with  amusement 
that  the  ten  boys  who  were  actual  readers  were  nearly  all  from  good 
meeting  house  homes  where  Tom  Sawyer  and  Billy  Topsail,  and  the 
rest  of  our  old  friends,  might  have  been  coolly  received.  I  am  happy 
now  in  remembering  that  I  said  nothing  to  lesson  this  librarian's  satis- 
faction in  his  methods,  but  ' '  I  learned  about  libraries  from  him. ' ' 

The  fact  that  the  child  w^ho  visits  the  library  does  so  voluntarily 
in  his  after-school  or  leisure  hours  makes  it  imperative  that  some  of 
the  books  he  sees  on  the  shelves  shall  be  books  for  which  he  had  a  con- 
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scions  want  or  which  shall  by  their  very  appearance  and  title  sug- 
gest a  pleasurable  experience  in  handling  and  reading. 

It  is  very  easy  indeed  for  those  who  know  books  better  than  they 
know  children  to  question  the  wisdom  of  this  liberality,  and  it  would 
be  even  easier  for  the  Children's  Librarian  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
her  own  tastes  by  filling  the  shelves  with  only  those  books  which  have 
literary  style  and  acknowledged  worth  but  which  may  fail  to  reach 
either  the  heart  or  imagination  of  the  boys  and  girls,  and  drive  them 
to  the  newstaiKl  and  the  Sunday  Supplement  for  their  reading  matter. 

In  this  connection  I  must  remind  you  that  the  librarian  can  never 
be  a  teacher,  and  it  is  only  as  she  is  wise  and  tactful  that  she  becomes 
a  guide. 

No  successful  children's  librarian  imagines  that  she  is  directing 
children's  reading  in  a  sense  of  regulating  or  restricting  children's 
reading.  She  may  encourage,  suggest  and  inspire,  but  when  Young 
America  stalks  into  the  library  at  4  p.  m.  with  a  settled  conviction 
that  "he  is  master  of  his  soul  and  captain  of  his  fate,"  she  may  not 
wisely  call  his  attention  to  a  book  on  wild  flowers  or  suggest  ' '  The 
Quest  of  Sir  Galahad"  when  she  sees  his  disappointment  in  not  finding 
a  story  about  Buffalo  Bill. 

A  great  majority  of  the  books  actually  taken  out  for  home  reading 
represent  voluntary,  independent  and  conscious  choice  on  the  part  of 
the  readers.  The  second  largest  percentage  in  the  circulation  is  found 
in  the  books  in  which  their  interest  has  been  aroused,  and  their  reading 
encouraged  by  the  library  practice  of  the  Story  Hour,  poetry  readings, 
organized  clubs,  posted  lists,  etc.  The  third  and  smallest  class  is  the 
reading  imposed  by  class  room  work  and  the  required  reading  in  the 
schools. 

If  we  select  a  typical  room  in  cliarge  of  a  young  man  who  is  trying 
to  be  a  helper  and  not  a  meddler,  the  result  may  be  something  like  this : 
That  the  circulation  of  fiction  is  52  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  I 
am  allowed  but  thirty  minutes  on  the  program,  I  am  obviously  unable 
to  break  this  news  gently,  and  must  follow  it  at  once  with  the  regret- 
table statement  that  the  number  of  weak,  mediocre  and  flashy  stories 
that  children  read  is  limited  strictly  to  the  amount  the  library  is  will- 
ing to  supply. 

Some  of  us  admit  this  sadly  and  some  of  us  do  not  admit  it  at  all. 
I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  echo  Dr.  Putnam 's  question,  ' '  What  of  that "  ? 

The  child's  conscious  need  is  for  something  that  "pieces  out  his  lim- 
ited personal  experience  with  the  experience  of  humanity, ' '  and  in  his 
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ignorance  he  believes  that  liumanity  is  made  up  of  college  boys,  young 
detectives,  boy  scouts,  youthful  adventurers,  simpering  school  girls  and 
maidens  in  distress.  These  narrated  experiences  at  least  come  withm 
the  near  possibilities  of  his  own  life,  and  afford  him  recreational  read- 
ing- ,  .  • 
Just  why  children  who  have  recently  acquired  the  mechanical  ability 

to  read  want  to  read  at  all  we  cannot  state  witl;  certainty.  Edna 
Lyman  Scott  suggests  that  with  some  of  them  it  is  merely  to  pass  the 
time,  some  because  they  find  satisfaction  in  the  act  of  reading,  but  that 
the  majority  read  because  the  books  suggests  further  mental  activity. 
"They  are' natural  imitators,  and  the  book  supplies  the  material 
for  dramatization,  or  portrays  characteristics  which  seem  adnnr- 
able  and  stimulate  to  "efforts  of  reproduction."  There  are  more 
' '  Sentimental  Tommies ' '  than  we  have  been  conscious  of  or  are  will- 
ing to  admit." 

The  cheering  and  really  enlightening  point  is — the  best  still  holds 
its  own.  If  you  will  name  twenty -five  books  of  recognized  worth  that 
have  come  to  be  known  as  children's  classics,  we  will  point  to  them 
as  the  most  read  books  on  the  fiction  shelves,  the  books  that  are  most 
duplicated  year  by  year,  and  best  known  to  the  mass  of  children. 
While  books  by  Alcott,  Kipling,  George  MacDonald,  Defoe,  Stevenson, 
Richards,  Dodge  and  Clemens  are  still  being  read  by  the  thousands, 
why  morbidly  turn  the  spotlight  on  Barbour  and  Nina  Rhoades,  when 
some  of  us  will  live  long  enough  to  see  them  tenderly  pushed  into 
Stynxlike  oblivion  with  the  obsolete  Oliver  Optic  and  the  tearful 
Elsie.  While  holding  to  the  best  we  are  learning  to  tolerate  and  ig- 
nore the  second  best. 

In  our  great  task  of  cutting  out  as  much  as  possible  of  this  popular 
mediocrity,  and  keeping  up  the  supply  of  the  best  fiction,  we  may  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  books  read  by  children  have  never  come 
closer  to  the  absorbing  interests  of  their  lives  than  the  books  we  give 
them  now,  and  if  they  fail  now,  as  we  fear  they  may,  to  reach  the 
pulse  of  the  child's  vital  feeling,  it  is  because  there  are  so  many  of 
them. 

Even  childhood  is  suffering  from  a  surfeit  of  interests  and  a  compli- 
cation of  emotions  and  the  children's  librarian,  chosen  from  what 
Carlyle  has  called  the  "conscious-stricken  sex"  is  too  often  discour- 
aged because  she  has  not  succeeded  in  revising  the  general  reading 
tendencies  of  the  race  in  fifteen  years  of  work  on  a  single  generation. 

Why  not  rejoice  that  the  youngest  readers  are  taking  the  greatest 
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delight  iu  the  picture  books  in  which  are  preserved  those  nursery  tales 
which  the  present  generation  is  in  danger  of  forgetting.  Unless  the 
libraries  and  schools  come  to  the  rescue  and  save  these  classics  by 
restoring  them  to  the  children  "The  House  that  Jack  Built,"  "Cock 
Kobin, "  "Old  Mother  Hubbard"  and  a  dozen  other  favorites  of  the. 
Mother  Goose  age,  will  soon  be  entirely  unknown,  and  the  children  of 
to-morrow  will  be  feeding  on  the  milk  and  water  rhymes  and  jingles 
of  the  modern  gift  book.  The  children  themselves  show  a  preference 
for  these  time-worn  and  time-effacing  classics.  . 

As  sooni  as  the  child  reads  understandingly,  he  finds  his  natural 
heritage  in  the  fairy  tale,  wonder  story  and  myth.  These  tales  are  as 
old  as  the  world  and  just  as  wide,  and,  needing  no  introduction,  rank 
next  to  the  fiction  in  popularity.  The  selection  commonly  made  for 
the  library  includes  only  those  tales  which  belong  to  the  race  and  at 
one  stage  of  a  child's  development  are  exactly  suited  to  his  needs. 
These  tales  cultivate  the  imagination  and  call  out  his  moral  judgment 
on  the  situation  involved. 

Children  enjoying  a  liberal  allowance  of  fairy  tales  and  myths  are 
often  removed  from  the  belittling  influence  of  weak  fiction.  They 
have  learned  to  demand  action,  and  to  expect  to  see  it  staged  in  wide 
and  indefinitely  space  areas,  so  they  are  easily  led  to  the  adapted 
classic  and  legend  of  race  which  still  deals  with  startling  wonders  and 
epic  adventures. 

The  reading  in  this  class  is  almost  entirely  the  result  of  direction, 
suggestion  and  guidance  in  the  Story  Hour  and  the  class  room,  but 
the  books  themselves  are  amazingly  popular  when  the  children  have 
been  given  some  insight  into  the  human  and  heroic  appeal  of  the  great 
stories.  Thus,  Ulysses,  a  hero  who  is  always  sane  and  logical  and  whose 
actions  follow  each  other  in  natural  sequence,  is  more  likely  to  be 
popular  than  the  youthful  Achilles,  whose  erratic  course  they  are 
often  unable  to  follow.  The  favorite  versions  are  those  where  ver^^ 
little  change  has  been  made  in  the  original  except  to  simplify  the 
narratives.  Stories  from  the  ^neid,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  from 
Spenser's  "Fairy  Queen"  and  Malory's  "King  Arthur,"  Shake- 
speare's plays  and  "Tales  of  Charlemagne,"  with  those  from  Greek 
and  Norse  mythology  and  German  and  early  Saxon  legends  will  be 
read  as  long  as  we  keep  up  these  means  of  introducing  them. 

The  boy's  persistent  demand  for  information  relating  to  his 
amateur  mechanics  and  ingenius  devices  is  responsible  for  another 
wide  and  popular  class  of  books  which  are  read  freely.    Science  and 
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mechanics  as  represented  by  books  about  electricity,wireless  telegraphy, 
boat  building,  stories  of  inventions,  railroads  and  steamships,  and  very 
especially  those  helpful  books  explaining  with  diagrams  how  to  make 
and  do  things.  The  boy  who  dabbles  in  wireless  outfits  and  aeroplane 
gliders  demands  clear,  accurate  and  elementary  facts,  and  rejects  the 
diluted  story  versions  as  insincere  and  belittling. 

It  is  my  belief  that  at  present  it  is  the  exceptional  and  not  the 
average  child  who  is  conscious  of  any  love  of  nature,  and  are  accept- 
ing these  average  children  as  Lincoln  advised  us  to  accept  the  common 
people,  believing  ' '  God  loved  them  best  or  He  never  would  have  made 
so  many  of  them. "  ■ 

Books  about  birds,  plants,  trees,  flowers,  insects  and  minerals,  being 
chiefly  informational,  are  consulted  only  as  the  occasion  demands.  So 
the  optimistic  children's  librarian  sees  her  most  artistic  posters  fail- 
ing to  ' '  put  it  over. " 

The  many  sided  interests  of  the  Boy  Scout  troops  as  bringing  some 
of  these  books  into  more  frequent  use,  and  animal  stories,  especially 
intimate  studies  like  the  Seton  books,  enjoy  a  constant  popularity. 
Many  suburban  libraries  are  sensing  the  results  of  a  bird  club  or 
insect  study,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  city  a  daily  observation  of  the 
English  sparrow  does  not  seem  to  inspire  a  longing  for  stories  of  the 
meadow  lark.  We  keep  adding  delightful  books  to  the  natural  science 
shelf,  but  most  of  us  fail  to  get  them  read  in  satisfactory  numbers. 

The  children's  librarian  sometimes  finds  in  the  heart  of  an  out- 
wardly prosaic  boy  or  girl  a  spot  w^here  dull  prose  has  never  reached, 
but  which  responds  promptly  to  the  rhythm  of  poetry :  though  in  the 
main,  the  poetry  collection  is  consulted  chiefly  for  material  for  recita- 
tions and  for  the  enforced  work  of  the  class  room. 

It  is  noticed  that  the  children  in  the  library  like  to  handle  freely 
the  complete  editions  of  most  of  the  well-known  poets,  as  well  as  the 
best  collections,  and  I  think  it  is  the  common  experience  to  find  that 
the  favorite  volumes  are  those  made  up  of  patriotic  songs  and  poems 
of  action.  A  shy  boy  who  accepted  help  in  selecting  book  of  verse 
wanted  one  where  all  the  verses  were  about  "rides,"  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  all  the  riders  were  to  be  men  just  like  Lochinvar, 
Paul  Rever  and  Sheridan. 

Illustrated  doggerel  and  meaningless  lyrics  of  childhood  find  no 
place  in  the  library,  and  the  informal  half  hour  for  the  reading  of 
well-chosen  verse  is  not  without  result  in  creating  an  interest  in  the 
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best  collections;  but  there  is  room  for  a.  great  deal  of  cultivation  in 
this  direction. 

Now  it  is  observed  that  children  will  read  with  eager  interest  many 
books  describing  the  natural  features,  products,  domestic  life  and  cus- 
toms of  other  countries  (all  strictly  informal  in  character  and  gener- 
ally without  personal  episode),  while  they  care  very  little  for  descrip- 
tive travel  and  journeyings  up  and  down  and  all  over  the  world,  even 
when  they  are  specially  conducted  in  gay  parties. 

Miss  Hewins  told  me  long  ago  of  a  boy  friend  of  hers  who  returned 
one  of  the  good  old  Bodley  books  to  the  Hartford  Library,  and,  seem- 
ingly in  a  distrustful  mood,  declined  firmly  to  pursue  this  line  of  read- 
ing. She  said  to  him,  ' '  Would  you  not  enjoy  traveling  in  foreign  lands 
yourself,  and  seeing  those  wonderful  sights'?"  "Well,  I  might,"  re- 
plied the  distrustful  one,  "but  not  if  I  had  to  travel  with  such  fools 
and  guys  as  them  Bodleys. ' ' 

I  sometimes  think  it  is  the  "fools  and  guys"  we  ask  the  children 
to  travel  with  that  decides  them  in  favor  of  staying  at  home  and  in- 
forming themselves  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sincere  and  direct 
geographical  readers,  and  the  sometimes  well-liked  "Peeps  at  Foreign 
Lands,"  for  the  thinly  disguised  ideal  of  most  of  the  authors  of  the 
travel  book  is  still  the  old  plan  of  starting  ' '  Uncle  John "  or  "  Aunt 
Martha."  otf  on  a  journey  with  a  party  of  questioning  youngsters,  who 
appear  eager  to  listen  to  useful  and  miscellaneous  information  about 
every  subject  under  the  sun. 

AVe  have  devised  our  sequences  where  stories  of  adventures  will 
lead  naturally  to  travel,  and  fortunately  there  is  plenty  of  good  fiction 
to  take  the  children  far  afield ;  so  I  notice  they  will  gaily  follow  their 
favorite  hero  from  Alaska  to  Timbuctoo,  when  no  earthly  inducement 
will  tempt  them  on  a  short  trip  with  the  instructive  "Uncle  John." 

The  young  children,  especially  little  girls,  are  always  ready  to  visit 
with  their  "little  cousins"  and  some  of  the  "Little  People  Every- 
where" attract,  but  I  often  suspect  that  it  is  the  simple  narrative  of 
child  life  which  holds  the  reader,  and  the  foreign  setting  is  endured 
for  the  story 's  sake. 

The  natural  inclinations  of  the  reading  child  take  him  more  fre- 
quently to  the  history  shelf  than  to  any  other  section  where  he  finds 
books  related  to  class  room  topics. 

The  sober  facts  of  history,  if  they  are  enlivened  with  dramatic  inci- 
dent, as  in  the  stories  meant  to  supplement  school  studies,  find  thou- 
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sands  of  readers  and  a  very  great  effort  is  made  to  keep  enough  of 
them  on  the  shelves  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Even  the  class  room  histories  of  the  United  States  are  read  again 
and  again,  and  if  the  library  has  invested  liberally  in  those  well- 
known  historic  readers  and  selected  biogi-aphieal  tales,  where  the 
human  quality  is  emphasized  and  the  dramatic  element  is  well-handled, 
the  number  of  volumes  circulated  here  should,  at  least,  evenly  balance 
the  fairy  tales  and  folklore  circulation. 

I  am"  convinced  that  any  failure  here  means  a  lack  of  the  right 

books. 

Especially  among  the  children  of  foreign  parentage,  there  is  a  con- 
stant leaning  towards  lives  of  great  Americans ;  lives  of  Washington, 
Franklin,  Boone  and  Lincoln  are  read  and  re-read.  And  here  we  find 
the  influence  of  the  library  reaching  the  hearts  of  those  homes  where 
ignorance  of  the  English  language  prevents  the  older  members  of  the 
family  from  visiting  the  library  in  person. 

We  hear  that  the  little  United  States  liistory  can  not  be  returned 
because  ' "  Mother  reads  slowly ; ' '  the  boy  must  have  another  book  about 
Columbus  because  that  is  the  only  story  his  father,  who  keeps  a  fruit 
stand  on  the  corner,  likes  to  hear;  or,  "a  book  about  history,  if  you 
please,  with  easy  words  for  my  big  brother  who  works  with  the  street 
cleaners  and  can  not  go  to  the  night  school  to  learn. 

And  so  in  selecting  these  stories  of  great  Americans  we  buy  the 
ones  with  the  greatest  moral  uplift.  The  force  of  these  heroic  biogra- 
phies is  not  to  be  reckoned  by  the  number  of  times  the  child  closes 
the  books  and  proceeds  to  make  history  repeat  itself.  The  effect  is 
indirect,  and  cannot  be  clearly  traced,  but  it  is  just  as  real  as  the 
other  great  verities  that  are  neither  seen  or  touched  or  tabulated,  but 
are  known  to  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  women. 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  sum  up  this  spontaneous  reading  interest  of  the 
average  child,  as  resulting  in  a  circulation  where  we  will  find 
Fiction  leading 

History  and  folk-lore  in  close  competition  for  second  place ; 
Handy  books  of  science  and  books  about  other  lands  in  great  favor  ; 
Adapted  classics  and  poetry  as  the  demand  for  them  is  created ; 
Travel  failing  to  attract  and 
Natural  science  greatly  overlooked. 
The  child  is  greater  than  his  book,  and  as  we  carefully  and  tolerantly 
note  these  spontaneous  and  unconscious  interests,  it  is  with  the  con- 
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vietion  that  they  will  have  to  be  very  seriously  reckoned  with  in  any 
plans  for  recreational  reading. 

The  work  of  the  children's  room  is  well  passed  its  experimental  stage, 
though  retaining  the  flexibility  and  adaptability  of  early  periods.  It 
is  standing  for  something  far  more  valuable  than  statistics,  even  the 
exact  and  reliable  statistics  which  differ  very  widely  at  the  best.  It  is 
a  breath  of  the  broader  life  bearing  the  voice  of  the  world's  story  to 
ears  that  may  otherwise  remain  deaf  to  all  but  the  grinding  of  the 
great  machinery  of  daily  toil.  In  our  constant  demand  for  results  that 
can  be  seen  and  recorded,  we  librarians  and  teachers  are  apt  to  lose 
our  perspective  and  to  confuse  the  real  values  with  some  personal 
scheme  for  I'esults  that  may  be  noted  in  the  library. 

No  doubt  the  young  Hazlitt  found  some  very  weak  and  insignificant 
books  to  read  in  his  boyhood,  but  when,  near  the  end  of  a  weary  and 
embittered  life,  estranged  from  his  friends  and  assailed  by  critics  and 
enemies,  he  sat  down  to  write  a  letter  to  a  little  school  boy,  it  must  have 
been  with  a  very  real  emotion  that  he  gives  this  advice. 

"  As  to  the  books  you  will  have  to  read,  by  choice  or  for  amusement 
the  best  are  the  commonest.  The  names  of  many  of  them  are  already 
familiar  to  you.  Read  them  as  you  grow  up  with  all  the  satisfaction 
in  your  power,  and  make  much  of  them.  It  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
pleasure  you  will  have  in  life,  the  one  you  will  think  of  longest,  and 
repent  of  least."  "If  my  life  had  been  more  full  of  calamity  than  it 
has  been,  I  would  live  it  over  again,  to  have  read  the  books  I  did  in 
my  youth." 

The  men  and  women  of  to-morrow  will,  I  fancy,  have  failed  to  note 
that  the  children's  room  of  the  library  was  a  great  school  of  civic 
righteousness  where  they  were  taught  to  respect  and  care  for  public 
property.  They  will  happily  have  forgotten  that  it  was  also  a  great 
class  room  where,  as  school  children,  they  learned  to  use  books  freely 
and  independently,  and  where  the  standards  of  taste  and  intelligence 
may  have  been  formed  for  a  lifetime. 

They  will  be  happiest  in  remembering  it  only  as  "a  land  of  story 
books, "  "  a  home  of  very  dear  delight, ' '  where  they  shared  the  solitude 
of  Robinson  Crusoe,  were  shipwrecked  with  that  delightfully  resource- 
ful Swiss  family  Robinson,  wandered  through  the  forest  with  Robin 
Hood  or  followed  Jason  on  his  immortal  quest  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
These  are  old  and  time-w^-orn  paths,  beaten  down  by  the  feet  of  many 
generations,  but  whatever  else  the  puzzled  librarian  may  have  to 
leave  undone,  no  mistake  is  made  where  these  paths  are  wide  open 
and  well-marked  that  little  feet  may  still  wander  in  them  at  will. 


